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Biarp of the Geek. 


Tue Press campaign led in Paris by the “ Temps” 
and the “ Matin”’ has succeeded in committing France 


to a march on Fez. The situation was rather com- 
plicated, but gave, so far as authentic news is available, 
no ground for any violent alarm. Fez is indeed 
threatened by tribesmen, but it is held by the Sultan’s 
troops under Major Mangin and his gunners. On April 
19th they easily repelled an advance of the tribes by 
artillery fire alone. On April 20th supplies entered the 
town; the roads were open; the few British subjects, 
feeling themselves in no danger, elected to remain. On 
the other hand a native force, under Captain Brémond, 
in the Sherarda country, where it is campaigning against 
rebels, is in some need of money and ammunition. On 
April 21st it easily defeated 5,000 tribesmen, after what 
is called “a fierce attack,” in which it lost one native 
killed and six wounded. Such are the perils of Moroccan 
warfare. After this fight, with a good store of shells and 
10,000 rounds of ammunition, it moved down towards 
Fez, to join Major Mangin. Meanwhile a French Vice- 
Consul, M. Boisset, who was taking a convoy of ammuni- 
tion to Captain Brémond, has failed to find him, because 
he is already well on his way to Fez, 














Sucu are the bases of this panic. If anyone is in 
danger it is not the civilians in Fez, but the two or 
three French officers with the Sultan’s troops outside the 
capital, who presumably are fighting men, and take the 
risks of the service they have entered. But a flying- 
column has none the less started from the Shawia district 
for Fez, which it hopes to reach before the end of next 
week. It is composed partly of a native force, but it 
includes a French expedition of three infantry battalions, 
a squadron of cavalry, and two batteries of horse 
artillery. Nor is this all. A reserve force for further 
eventualities, which will number 23,000 men, all French 
troops, is being rapidly sent out to Casablanca to serve 
under General Moinier. Spain meanwhile is not idle. A 
warship is cruising off Larache, and a regiment of 
marines is preparing to embark. Larache is far from 
the scene of trouble, but a personage named Erremiki, 
a Moor, who is a Spanish subject, is obligingly preparing 
for future events by attempting to stir the tribes to make 
the necessary incident. 


* _ * 


Tue whole intrigue is marching on conventional 
lines. Mulai Hafid was first opposed by the French, and 
then saddled with debt as the consequence of the conflict 
forced upon him. Deprived of all revenues from in- 
direct taxation, he was driven to oppress his subjects, in 
order to raise revenues to pay the troops officered by 
the Frenchmen whom he was forced to accept. 
Revolt followed, and now a French expedition is march- 
ing to repress the revolt. The consequence will, of 
course, be more debt and more control. But that is not 
the worst. It remains to be seen what effect the presence 
of a European force at Fez will have upon the tribes. 
It will at least destroy what is left of Mulai Hafid’s 
prestige ; it may provoke a long anti-European conflict, 
marked by murders and punitive expeditions. The 
Socialist. protests in France meet with some degree of 
sympathy from men like M. Ribot and serious organs 
like the “ Débats.”” The effect in Germany remains to 
be seen. Even the Liberal Press there expresses, as 
is its right, considerable indignation. The Pan-German 
and financial attitude is rather to let France march for- 
ward, and then to claim commercial compensations, or 
even a footing on the Atlantic coast. 


. + . 


Tus week the Opposition have been debating Clause 
II. of the Parliament Bill, under the kangaroo closure, 
and with no obvious revival of their earlier obstructive 
tactics. If this new line is pursued and accepted by 
the Tory Peers, the Bill may be read a second time before 
the Coronation, and the Opposition will use the interval 
in angling for amendments. This, of course, is a process 
which must be carefully watched and firmly dealt with. 
The “ Times’’ correspondent, a stormy petrel in rough 
constitutional weather, suggests an amendment 
eliminating Home Rule. This is “ tactics’ again, but it 
must be fruitless, for the Government would be bound 
in honor to restore the integrity of the Bill, and to 
clear it of so odious and unfair an exception. There- 
fore, if this line is persisted in, a wholesale creation of 
peers is inevitable, 
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In the Commons the line has been to work for 
the exclusion from Clause II. (a) of semi-constitu- 
tional subjects, and specially (b) of Home Rule, and to 
press for the Referendum on subjects which Mr. Balfour 
described as of “ gravity.’’ All these restrictions have 
been resisted by the Prime Minister, whose speeches have 
shown great knowledge and precision of thought and 
statement, as well as a very firm and clear constitu- 
tional line. On Home Rule Mr. Balfour, mindful of his 
own “ Dollar-Dictator campaign,’ withdrew the charge 
that it would be “trickery’’ to carry it under the Parlia- 
ment Bill, and shaded down his followers’ charge that 
the Home Rule issue was excluded at the election to 
the hint that it was “disguised,’’ overloaded with the 
question of the Lords, and bandied about between rival 
and inconsistent schemes, such as federalism and 
Gladstonian Home Rule. The Prime Minister produced 
a great mass of Liberal references to the subject in 
support of his general argument that the Veto Bill was 
obviously not an end in itself but a means to an end. 
The division on Monday showed a majority of 94 against 
Mr. Lonsdale’s anti-Home Rule motion, one Liberal 
being hostile, and one or two others—namely Mr. 
Primrose and Mr. Agar-Robartes—abstaining. Other- 
wise the division was practically a normal one. 

- * * 

Tue Prime Minister’s attitude towards the Joint 
Session and the Referendum has been equally clear. The 
Joint Session could only work under our Constitution 
if the Second Chamber were reduced in numbers, and 
were given a democratic basis. Otherwise the Commons 
would be at the mercy of the Lords. As for the Refer- 
endum, he did not reject it for very rare and exceptional 
occasions, but unless it was reserved for these, it would 
destroy the representative basis of our politics. All the 
great issues which could be submitted to it would set the 
party machinery working, so that the Referendum would 
be like a General Election, and a hostile poll must turn 
a Government out, unless we greatly lowered the present 
standard of self-respect among our statesmen. Mr. 
Balfour admitted that the Referendum could not be so 
loosely applied as under Lord Balfour’s Bill, but thought 
that if it were reasonably restricted, it would foster a 
general spirit of compromise. He denied that he had 
sprung it upon his party for tactical purposes, and said 
categorically that he had threshed it out privately with 
his friends, months before the General Election. But 
the hostile majority on Mr. Cave’s motion was 122, and 
it is clear that the Tories remain unconverted. 

* * * 


Tue third move of the Opposition was to exempt 
from Clause II. a mass of questions which Mr. Asquith 
grouped as constitutional. These included Crown pre- 
rogatives and the measures guaranteeing them, Habeas 
Corpus, Civil List, Disestablishment, the powers and 
procedure of the Lords, the duration of Parliaments and 
the relationship of the two Houses, the Protestant 
Succession, and federal and Irish Home Rule. Mr. 
Asquith’s objection was the familiar one that, as things 
stood, no clear boundary line had been or could be drawn 
between constitutional and non-constitutional, organic 
and non-organic, laws. The moment such a distinction 
was drawn and a certain category of laws was withheld 
from Parliament, some outside power must determine 
whether this or that Act was constitutionally binding. 
Mr. Balfour’s line was to say that all countries had been 
forced to draw such a distinction; that the Parliament 
Bill made it necessary for us, and that if we failed to 
make it, we must be delivered over to Single Chamber 
Government. Mr. Balfour did not say what outside 








authority he would invoke. Is it to be the Law Courts 
or the Referendum ? 
* * * 

Tue Referenda on the Australian Labor Govern- 
ment’s Bills for the amendment of the Constitution in 
the direction of federal centralisation lave resulted in a 
crushing defeat by large hostile majorities in every State, 
save Western Australia. They aimed at extending the 
power of the Commonwealth Parliament, which at 
present may deal only with foreign and inter-state trade, 
over every species of trade and business, even when con- 
ducted entirely within a State. Decisions of the Courts 
had crippled the efforts of previous Commonwealth 
Governments to establish the policy of the New Protec- 
tion. These Bills would have paved the way at once for 
centralisation, for the ‘‘ New Protection,”’ and for a large 
advance towards State Socialism. The first of them 
empowered Parliament to legislate over the various States 
in all matters of trade, business, and wages; to control 
all commercial corporations, and to legislate about 


monopolies. 
+ ; = * 


Tue second Referendum empowered Parliament to 
carry on any industry declared by resolution to be mono- 
poly, or to acquire it on just terms. The general scheme 


behind these Bills is to strike at trades which take ee 


tage of the tariff to enhance prices without raising wages. 
The defeat may be due to several concurrent causes. 
Local State patriotism has been challenged. The issues, 
moreover, which have to be answered by a “ Yes”’ or 
“No” were generally felt to be too complicated for 
such a use of the Referendum. The general policy of the 


New Protection is not much in dispute, though 


\it probably represents a vain attempt to counter the 


impoverishment of the Continent for which the Old 
Protection is responsible. It seems unlikely that the 
Labor Government can survive such a defeat, though 
it has a great majority in both Houses. But the graver 
question is how any Government can now succeed in 
carrying on the federal idea against the particularism of 


the States. 
* * * 


Tue expected armistice for four days between the 
rebels and the Mexican Government was announced on 
Monday. The chances of a settlement are much 
advanced by a rather surprising declaration from Sefior 
Madero that he does not insist on the immediate resig- 
nation of President Diaz. 

* * * 

Mr. Go.pstone, the Labor Member, raised an 
interesting debate on Poor Law Administration, through 
a motion calling for action by the Government, in 
fulfilment of the destructive reports of the two parties to 
the Royal Commission. He dealt especially with the 
absolutely indefensible retention of the children, which 
the Minority report demolishes. Mr. Lansbury, whose 
freshness and sincerity of feeling are of great value to 
the House, strongly supported this line, criticising the 
hard routine of the workhouse, where bells were always 
ringing, and there was not even “decent dirt,’”’ and 
asking the Government to think of the empire of the 
poor as well as that of the whole nation. 

* * . 

Mr. Burns was as flamboyant as usual. He pointed 
triumphantly to the great decline of pauperism all 
through the last sixty years, and especially since 1909, 
purchased at a cost of thirteen millions of money. He 
added that this great boon would be supplemented by two 
Bills for dealing with sickness and unemployment, the 
chief feeders of pauperism, and insisted that schemes of 
general reform were far more fruitful remedies than relief 
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works, which were practically useless. He scoffed both at 
the Majority and the Minority Reports of the Royal Com- 
mission, calling the first “archaic” and the latter 
“ obsolete,’’ fathered by Girondins who would not even 
“ go to the scaffold when they were asked ’’—by Mr. Burns? 
This tone was resented by Radical and Labor critics, Mr. 
Robert Harcourt insisting that Mr. Burns was for the 
status quo on the poor law, and if that were maintained, 


it would mean death and disaster to Liberalism. 
* * * 


Mr. Hotmes has written a letter admitting 
’ responsibility for the famous circular, but regretting 
the crudeness of its wording, and especially the offence 
given to elementary teachers, and the loss of their good- 
will. He explains that if he said that these teachers 
were as a rule uncultured, it would be a miracle if they 
were not so, after ‘‘ thirty years of code despotism,” 
and a ‘‘ vicious conception of education,’’ which had be- 
hind it ‘‘ twenty centuries of tradition and prescription.”’ 
He denounces the ‘‘ theft ’’ of the memorandum and con- 
doles with Mr. Hoare on his connection with a ‘‘ felony.’’ 
This explanation has not smoothed matters, and the 
agitation against the real author continues. The 
London teachers have joined the N.U.T. in condemning 
the circular, the Labor Party have decided to press the 
Government to appoint a Committee to investigate ap- 
pointments and preferments in the Civil Service, and 
the ‘‘ British Weekly ’’ calls for Sir Robert Morant’s 
removal on the ground that until he goes, the Board of 
Education must lie under a heavy cloud of mistrust. 
This is the real difficulty, and it is bound to increase. 
* * * 

At a meeting of the Committee’s Party in the 
Ottoman Chamber a series of resolutions have been 
adopted which indicate the triumph of the Conservative, 
or moderately reactionary, section over the Radicals. 
The leaders against whom the majority have revolted 
are the more progressive Young Turks—Djavid Bey, the 
Minister of Finance, Carasso Effendi, Hussein Djahid, 
the Editor of the “Tanin,’’ and in a less degree the 
Foreign Minister, Rifaat Pasha. Of these Carasso 
Effendi is a Jew, and Djavid Bey a Dounmé or Moslem 
of Jewish race, both of Salonica. They represent the 
Masonic element on the Committee, and were particu- 
larly obnoxious to old-world Moslems, to Conservative 
Europeans (notably in our Embassy), and to Catholic 
opinion. The Editor of the “Tanin’’ is certainly a 
violent Chauvinist, and his support of the Government 
has been paid for by several coveted offices. 

* * * 

THE revolt is mainly personal, and has been provoked 
by some rather cynical place-hunting. But despite the 
satisfaction of the “‘ Times,’’ there is no reason to expect 
from the new faction a wiser policy towards the non- 
Turkish nationalities. The resolutions contain ominous 
references to the desirability of strengthening the power 
of the Throne and the Khalifate, and of affirming 
“historic traditions and religious usages.’’ In short, 
what has happened is a mild repetition of the quasi- 
religious reaction which accompanied Abdul Hamid’s 
fatal coup d’état. The Radicals who have been beaten 
made many mistakes, but they were not the authors of 
the policy which has driven Albania into rebellion, and 
ripened Macedonia for revolt. 

* * * 

Tue old Liberal complaint as to Lord Loreburn’s 
failure to appoint an adequate number of Liberal 
Magistrates as an answer to Lord Halsbury’s swamping 
of the Bench with Conservative nominees nas been 
revived by Mr. Neil Primrose, with special reference to 
the Bench in the Isle of Ely. It appears that nine 





nominations have been made to this Bench, all of them 
Tories ; and that they were the personal choice of Lord de 
Ramsey, and not of the Advisory Committee. Lord de 
Ramsey gave Lord Loreburn his personal assurance that 
he knew nothing of their politics, but he did, as a matter 
of fact, evade the Lord Chancellor’s request for a reference 
to the Committee in order to have the appointments 
made at once. This is obviously unfair. Lord de Ramsey 
should have ascertained the facts as to these gentlemen's 
politics himself, or have left the nominations in the 
hands of the Committee. He gave instead a blind 
assurance, which obviously misled the Lord Chancellor. 
For our part we cannot, even at the request of so eminent 
a Liberal stalwart as Mr. Primrose, press for giving 
Liberals a kind of preference at sight to seats on the 
Bench. All the same there should be no anti-Liberal 
discrimination, and the whole balance requires some 
vigorous re-trimming after Lord Halsbury’s ruthless 
handling of it. If the new Advisory Committees are 
properly selected, they ought to solve the difficulty. 
* * * 

Mr. Passmore Epwarps died on Saturday night at 
Hampstead, at the age of eighty-seven, after a long illness 
and a still longer retirement. His career lay in two 
parts; first, as an editor-proprietor, and secondly, as a 
philanthropist. The distinguishing mark of his life as a 
journalist was his purchase of the “ Echo ”—then the first 
of the halfpenny papers—from Baron Grant, and his long 
conduct of it as an independent Radical organ, with a 
humanitarian bent and a certain cross-grained character, 
which was Mr. Edwards’s own. He left on those who 
served him the impression of a rather cold and capricious 
man, given to nearness in his dealings. On the other 
hand, he had great public spirit and large ideas, rather 
wilfully expressed, and these tendencies developed during 
his last twenty years into systematic and enlightened 
philanthropy. His leading work was the endowment of 
convalescent homes, free libraries, institutes, hospitals, 
and picture galleries for the people. He liked to have 
his name associated with these institutions, but he refused 
all titles. Mr. Edwards was of a hard, peasant type (he 
was a Cornishman by birth), but he had a touch of 


greatness. 
* * + 


WE congratulate the Prime Minister very warmly 
on his appointment of Dr. Inge, Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge, to the Deanery of St. 
Paul’s. We believe that Dr. Inge is a Conservative in 
politics, but he is no less markedly a liberal in theology, 
and his nomination puts St. Paul’s once more in the line 
of distinction of thought and exposition which belonged 
to it in the days of Church and Liddon. Dr. Inge has 
described himself as a “ philosophical mystic,’’ and 
his own contributions to the study of mysticism are 
familiar to students. But he has also reached out to 
broad conclusions in spheres of Christian thought con- 
cerning which the heads of the Anglican Church seem 
to have little knowledge and less care. 

* * * 

WE do not feel quite so satisfied that an ideal choice 
has been made for the Bishopric of Southwark, where 
Bishop Talbot will be succeeded by Dr. Burge, Head- 
master of Winchester. Cricket and public schools will 
carry an Englishman almost anywhere but on to the 
Throne, and we imagine that those responsible for the 
tradition of Headmaster-Bishops are satisfied with its 
results. But has it not been carried too far? And 
does it supply the kind of man whom South London 
wants for a Bishop? We should have thought that a 
personality like Dr. Moore Eade suggested a much closer 
touch with the problems of urban poverty. 
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Politics and Affaars. 


THE OBLITERATION OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 

Our readers may relieve themselves of some little strain 
on their intelligence if they read Mr. Balfour’s vision 
of a perfect Constitution, to be reached by way of the 
Referendum, in connection with the earlier efforts of his 
party in that direction, as illustrated in their amend- 
ments to the Parliament Bill. It is very easy to speak of 
perfectibility. The unpractical and the sophistical 
tongue is equally attuned to that theme. But politicians 
have usually some definite end in view, and it is a recur- 
ring criticism of their methods that what they want is 
something different from what they seem to want. For 
example, it is an obvious need of our representative 
system to become a little more representative than it is. 
It is Mr. Balfour’s argument that the actual elected 
person, while he stands for a far greater variety of public 
interests than the Commons man of Walpole’s time, 
surrenders much more personal initiative to the Cabinet. 
If this be true, Mr. Balfour is right in claiming that the 
Commons should be freer rather than more bound; that 
the people should regain something of their lost or 
qualified power of true representation. We shall, there- 
fore, be well advised to make the House of Commons 
rather stronger; with more control over Ministries and 
the Departments; with greater liberty to vote according 
to judgment ; with some closer knowledge of policy and 
the processes which determine policy. Is that the Tory 
Not at all. Mr. Balfour’s present aim is 
not to improve the representative system, but to destroy 
it ; or rather to preserve just enough of it as is consistent 
with the effective predominance of the House of Lords. 

If this is thought to be an exaggeration of Tory 
policy, let us examine for a moment what would be 
left of the House of Commons if it were subject to 
the amendments which, with his approval and support, 
his party have proposed to the first two clauses of the 
Parliament Bill. To begin with, it would have no 
financial powers worth speaking of. A Budget could 
only pass the Lords without question on the condition 
that it had not been subject to a single act of closure, or 
that it had been passed by a two-thirds majority either 
of the voters in the final division or of the whole House. 
The House would have to surrender to the Lords the 
power of amending Money Bills, which for generations it 
has reserved to itself, and refused to the non-representa- 
tive assembly. In refusing a Money Bill, the Lords could 
force the King to call for the advice of the Privy Council, 
or could call in a mixed committee of judges and pro- 
consuls to revise the work of the supreme representative 
and taxing authority. The Commons would be com- 
pelled to submit to a carefully narrowed definition of 
their powers over finance, and to an exclusion of the 
whole subject of local taxation from their undisputed 
control. The House would have to abandon or qualify 
both the Speaker’s present right of supporting the 


conclusion ? 


Commons’ powers in finance against the infringe | 


ment of them by the Lords, and that which 
the Bill confers, and submit the important ques- 


tion of definition to a mixed Committee of both Houses, 





or even to an extra-Parliamentary body. It would not 
be able to set up payment of members without the risk 
of refusal by the House of Lords, and it would have to 
leave out of the range of its financial privileges all those 
Bills which, like the Budgets of 1909 and 1894, raised 
great questions of political justice and expediency. It 
could not even freely vote the King’s Civil List. In a 
word, the fabric of its historic power would be so eaten 
into by Mr. Balfour’s encroachments that it would 
hardly be worth preserving. 

What would be its general powers? The present 
House of Commons would be allowed to pass the Parlia- 
ment Bill, there being no power in heaven or in earth 
which can now be invoked for its destruction. But it 
would be ruled out of every single measure in whose 
interests the weapon of the Bill has been forged. The 
mind of the electorate is for this purpose to be regarded 
as absolutely blank on every item of the Liberal Pro- 
gramme whose delay or extinction by the Lords has 
made the abolition of the Veto the central point of 
Liberal and Democratic thought since 1906. Home Rule 
is, of course, quite beyond its ken, though for nearly 
twenty years there has been no reason to suppose that 
the British elector is opposed to it. But that is nothing 
to the disability which the Tory Party would inflict, not 
merely upon this House of Commons, but on all Houses 
of Commons. The House is not to be allowed to settle 
the basis of taxation without the consent of the House of 
Lords. It must not disestablish the Church till it has 
obtained the same august sanction. It could not take 
over the railways till it had placated the representatives 
of the landlords. It would be forbidden to establish a 
federal system. It could not deal with the Army, or the 
Navy, or the Judges. It could not pass a Redistribution 
Bill. It could not secure any Bill at all against the 
absolute veto of the Lords until the measure had thrice 
passed the House by a majority of one hundred votes. 
It could not, 
stitution ; and, by the pitiful restriction of the range of 
its direct powers and indirect influence, would have com- 
pletely parted with the sovereignty of Parliament, or 
left the House of Lords as its real and sole effective 
depository. 

And now, when a few of these disabilities have 
been placed to the debit of the House of Commons, we 
No doubt that is an 
alternative instrument for devitalising the House of Com- 
If the Conservative Party could secure it and the 
Joint Session, it would graciously dispense with some of 
the positive restrictions on the powers of the Commons 
which a disloyal Commoner and his followers have thrown 
into dozens of pages of amendments to the Parliament 
Bill. They would not be wanted. The House of Lords 
would remain in being—and this is the vital point of the 
controversy—as the agent and director of the two comple- 
mentary plans of anti-representative rule. Mr. Balfour 
here advances a step beyond the crudeness of Lord Bal- 
four of Burleigh’s Bill. He would reserve the Referen- 
dum for matters of gravity. But that is a question- 
begging phrase borrowed from the Lansdowne resolu- 
tions. The real object is to devise a net with meshes 
fine enough to catch the entire output of a Liberal 


in general terms, change the Con- 


are to have the Referendum. 


mons. 
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House of Commons. Joint Session would thus retain 
everything that slipped through Referendum. Mr. 
Balfour, ambling along the easy path of generalisation 
about modern Government, did not move one step to 
the real impasse. He pretends to be anxious to give 
the electorate the full face value of their vote. Very 
well, will he give it them when they choose a Liberal 
House of Commons? If he adopts Referendum, will he 
concede Initiative; and such an Initiative as would 
catch a Tory Licensing Bill? If he adopts the Joint 
Session, will he guarantee the predominance of the 
representative House? Again, if he brings in the Refer- 
endum for constitutional measures (provided they can 
be defined), will he consent to the disappearance of the 
imposing feudal appanages and powers of the House of 
Lords, and reduce it to the very modest colonial measure 
of Second Chambers? Of course, he would do nothing of the 
kind; and all his special pleading about the working 
of the electoral mind, and the necessity of giving it a 
larger atmosphere, and more direct control over legis- 
lation, is mere manceuvring to stop the passage of Radical 
Bills. Against them he and his friends erect a very 
zareba of obstacles; against his Bills (save only Tariff 
Reform, which is not really his), he does not interpose 
so much as a mole-hill. 

But we shall be told that all this argument is astray 
as against a really fair Referendum, under which, let us 
say, six capital subjects of political struggle in this 
country could be brought to the test of a mass vote. 
Those subjects we will call Adult Suffrage, Disestablish- 
ment, Licensing, Education, Home Rule, and Tariff 


Reform. Three of them, we suppose, are pre- 
sented by Tory Governments, the other three by 
Liberal. There is, of course, no such pattern 
Referendum, save in Heaven; but let us imagine 


it miraculously introduced and _ beneficently at 
work. Does any man, casting his mind back 
on the raging propaganda of these questions, 


imagine that any one of them could be separately 
commended to the British people without the whole 
roaring accompaniment of passion, prejudice, class 
menace and caresses, appeals to party, appeals to and 
against personalities, rhetoric, exaggeration, good sense, 
and sound instinct, which are the moral and intellectual 
stuff of a General Election? And when all the old 
machinery had been used, and all the familiar effects 
produced, does the student of politics think that the 
defeat of any one of these projects at the hands of the 
people could entail a less result than the death of the 
Government that framed it? If it had not that effect, 
we agree with the Prime Minister that we have done 
with the party system, with representation, with the 
House of Commons. If it had, then we should have 
troubled Israel for nought. 

It is possible that we are edging towards a written 
Constitution, and that its stability may have to be 
defended by some rare final resort to the whole body of 
the people. But that day is not yet; and before we 
touch the Referendum, least of all before we entrust it 
to the Lords, let us note how a much fairer application 
of it in Australia would seem to have shaken a great 
Ministry and policy to their fall. 








PROBLEMS AND PERILS OF 


INSURANCE. 


Ir may now be assumed that the Insurance Bill which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will introduce will 


SICK 


provide for the compulsory insurance of all wage-earners 
in regular employment with an income of less than £160 
per annum, and that the employed, the employer, and 
the State will share the cost of the premiums. It may 
therefore be wise to inquire how certain difficulties may 
best be avoided, and certain indirect benefits obtained. 
It is important to do so because, though it is understood 
that the broad outlines of the Chancellor’s Bill are 
fixed, it is probable that many questions will be settled 
by free discussion during the Committee stage. Further- 
more, let us hope that all parties will recognise that 
compulsory sickness insurance in its initial stages must 
necessarily be experimental, and that many details 
must be left to administrative orders and regulations 
which can readily be modified in the light of experience. 
Even if details are postponed for subsequent adjust- 
ment, three problems are of vital importance, viz. :— 

(1) The protection of the insurance fund against 
unjustifiable claims ; 

(2) The adjustment of the scheme to the varying 
needs of different sections of the community ; 

(3) The organisation of medical attendance and its 
relation to preventive medicine. 

Let us examine each of these in turn. 

It need hardly be explained that the sick benefits 
offered by an insurance fund are calculated on an 
ascertained average number of days’ sickness—the 
number varying with the age and sex of the insured. 
Should the sick claims permanently exceed the assumed 
average, it is evident that the insurance fund must, 
sooner or later, become insolvent unless the premiums 
are increased, or the sick pay cut down. Hence the 
serious import of the fact that the claims for sick pay 
from the great Friendly Societies have materially in- 
creased during the last twenty years. How this in- 
crease has been caused does not, for the moment, con- 
cern us; but the mere fact that increase is taking 
place, makes it imperative that future benefits should 
be fixed in full view of the possibility that this in- 
crease may. be progressive, and that all possible means 
should be taken to check unjustifiable demands. How 
can this be done? In the first place, advantage might 
be taken of the system, adopted by some of the great 
Friendly Societies, of making the local branches or 
lodges to some extent financially independent, rigidly 
enforcing disciplinary rules, and arranging for frequent 
visits by fellow-members of the lodge, whose manifest 
interest it is to keep sick pay at a legitimate figure. 

Though much has been effected by such means, and 
advantage will doubtless be taken of existing organisa- 
tions, it is clear that the great Friendly Societies have 
not entirely solved the problem. Further action will 
be necessary in a State-guaranteed scheme. Various 
suggestions might be made, and among them the fol- 
lowing seem worthy of consideration :— 

(1) The appointment of a special medical referee 
in each district to deal with suspected malingerers. 
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(2) The limitation of the ordinary sick benefits 
(i.e., the sick pay per day or week of illness) and the 
encouragement of lodges or societies to accumulate funds 
whereby other benefits might be secured, such as 
medical attendance on wives and children, special con- 
finement and funeral grants. This would doubtless prove 
effectual to some extent. 

(3) Regulations as to membership of several sick 
clubs. Every person claiming sick pay should show what 
he is receiving from his employer, and from all other 
clubs and insurance companies. It is not uncommon for 
total sick pay to exceed the total earnings, with obvious 
temptation to a prolonged convalescence. 

(4) Periodical valuation of funds, and adjustment of 
sick benefits in accordance with the actuarial finances 
of the society. 

(5) Sick benefits might usefully be reduced in the 
case of certain real or alleged illnesses, which consist in 
the main of subjective symptoms, such as headache or 
backache. These are just the cases which will baffle 
the skill of the medical officer, while in themselves they 
do not demand the care and attention that a careful 
physician would bestow on (say) incipient lung or kidney 
disease. The money saved by reducing sick pay for 
“rheumatism,’’ lumbago, &c., might usefully 
be used to increase the grant for early phthisis, where 
extra nourishment and freedom from financial strain are 
so urgent. 


muscular 


(6) For certain persons, advantage might be taken 
of a modified deposit system. In any case, it is obvious 
that from the inception every effort should be made to 
foster a healthy public opinion concerning dishonest 
claims. Clear cases of fraud should be severely punished, 
both for the sake of the insurance fund, and as a means 
of checking tendencies to laxity. 

We come now to the adjustment of the scheme to 


the needs of various sections of the community. 
The insured may be divided in the first instance into 
two groups, viz. :— 


(a) Those who are eligible for membership of 
Friendly Societies, or who can arrange for suitable sick 
benefits through some insurance corporation. 

(b) Those who are ineligible on account of tubercu- 
losis, heart disease, or other physical defect, or have been 
expelled by reason of fraud or alcoholism. 

For the latter a special organisation (central or local) 
will be required. The nature of this organisation, and 
the benefits it should offer, need not now be discussed, 
nor can the extent and nature of the benefits be defined 
until the sum available by way of premiums can be esti- 
mated. In any case, the benefits offered to rejected lives 
will doubtless be on a lower scale than can be afforded 
in the case of the healthy ; and this will probably result 
in throwing on to the Friendly Societies and Insurance 
Corporations the responsibility for the sick benefits of 
the vast majority of healthy lives. Though this appar- 
ently tends to simplification and uniformity, it is some- 
times forgotten that the great class of healthy workers 
who would be welcomed by the Friendly Societies in- 
cludes many millions of men and women with entirely 
different needs, standards of living, and ideals of thrift. 
Sickness provision and other benefits that would be ade- 





quate at one end of the scale, would be considered unsatis- 
factory at the other. Compare, for instance, the position 
of a carter, with 25s. a week, and a commercial clerk, 
with £150 a year. The married carter, with a family, has 
no margin for any saving beyond the small compulsory 
deduction that the Insurance Act is likely to require; 
and, for him, sick pay for even a week’s illness is 
extremely important, as few employers pay daily or 
weekly wages during absence from work on account of 
ill-health. For him, a Friendly Society offers fairly satis- 
factory benefits, which an Insurance Act will doubtless 
help him to obtain. 

The married commercial clerk is in an entirely 
different position when he is overtaken by illness of a 
few weeks’ duration. His salary is still paid, and his 
chief anxiety is the doctor’s bill. He will have a margin 
for thrift, and can afford to put aside some small sum in 
addition to the contemplated compulsory deduction from 
his salary. For this class of insured person some of the 
deposit societies appear to offer very great advantages, 
especially if more efficient medical attendance is also 
secured. Under this system the payments of the insured 
are divided into two portions, a premium account 
The latter can be withdrawn 
when required by the insured. All sick pay and medical 
attendance is debited in part to the deposit account, 
the proportion varying according to circumstances. The 
insured is, therefore, unlikely to make any unnecessary 


and a deposit account. 


demands for sick pay or for medical attendance, seeing 
that one-third or more of the cost will come out of his 
own deposit account. This arrangement materially les- 
sens the drain on the sick fund, for the average number 
of days of sick pay in some deposit societies is one-fourth 
what it is in the ordinary Friendly Societies. The great 
drawback is the fact that the duration of sick pay 
depends entirely on the amount in the deposit account, 
which may be exhausted by some serious illness, such as 
phthisis. It would not, however, be beyond the skill of 
actuaries to devise a combined system, whereby ordinary 
sick pay is on the deposit system, while unrestricted sick 
pay on an agreed scale is guaranteed in the case of cer- 
tain diseases, such as phthisis, which are chronic in 
duration, and have a rate of incidence that can be ascer- 
tained for different occupations. 

Let us take now the provision of medical attend- 
ance and its relation to preventive medicine. It is con- 
ceivable that insurance against sickness may be under- 
taken independently of any scheme for medical attend- 
ance on the insured, but it is exceedingly improbable 
that this course will be pursued. The problems of sick- 
ness insurance are bound up with those of medical 
attendance, as the financial stability of any scheme 
depends on the reliability of medical certificates and on 
rapidity of cure. Furthermore, the chief interest of the 
State is rather to maintain health and prevent disease, 
than to pay doles to those who have succumbed to the 
ravages of sickness. 

But first let us consider curative medicine. Putting 
on one side the casual laborer, who cannot be brought 
into an insurance scheme, the medical needs of workers 
earning less than £160 per annum are met in various 
ways and with varying success. Salaried workers—say 
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those earning £100 per annum and upwards—for the 
most part engage their own medical man and pay vari- 
able fees. A large proportion of those earning weekly 
wages contract for medical attendance through Clubs, 
Friendly Societies, or Provident Dispensaries. Other 
of the salaried 
workers, and select their own medical man, whom they 
also pay by fee. All classes of workers make use of the 
voluntary hospitals, both for ordinary illness and for 
serious emergencies. Assistance is also rendered by the 
Fever Hospitals and Phthisis Sanatoria of the Public 
Health Authorities. Finally, many workers are de- 
pendent on the Poor Law, if institutional treatment 
becomes necessary, or illness is prolonged. 


wage-earners follow the example 


Assuming 
that the health of its citizens is one of the most im- 
portant assets of the State, how far are present con- 
ditions satisfactory? On this point there is practical 
unanjmity among those competent to judge. Concerning 
the Poor Law service nothing need be added to the con- 
demnation contained in both the Majority and the 
Minority Reports. Club practice is cursed by an “ incur- 
’” inseparable from conditions in which 
a moderate income can only be earned if more work is 
undertaken than can be performed efficiently. Ordinary 
private practice, though fairly satisfactory in other 
respects, has the disadvantage of throwing a consider- 
able strain on the worker when illness occurs for which 
no provision has previously been made. All workers— 
whether wage - earners or salaried—lack adequate means 
of obtaining specialised treatment of one kind or 
another. 


able sloppiness, 


How can these needs be met? We are sometimes 
told that those who belong to Friendly Societies will 
continue to be attended by their Club doctor. If so, 
the treatment of this class of insured persons will be 
little improved, unless the conditions of service are so 
altered as to secure adequate care. Eventually this will 
be found impracticable, unless public medical services 
are organised by some responsible authority subject to 
democratic control and having a direct interest in the 
prevention of disease. On the other hand, we recog- 
nise that those Friendly Societies which have already 
arranged for the medical care of their members have cer- 
tain vested interests which cannot be suddenly disturbed. 
The difficulty might, in part, be met by supplementing 
existing club practice by the provision of clinics or other 
means of specialised treatment. For those unattached 
to Friendly Societies or belonging to Societies which do 
not provide medical attendance, municipal or county 
medical services must be provided, and the clinics for 
specialised treatment will obviously form the nuclei 
around which such organisation could most usefully 
develop. It is in relation, however, to preventive 
medicine that a well-considered scheme of sickness in- 
surance efficient medical attendance 
Public Health 
work is no longer a matter of environment, but of per- 


combined with 
presents such an attractive prospect. 


sonal hygiene combined with more and more actual 
treatment of disease. 

The proposed organisation for the medical care of 
the insured should, therefore, be brought into intimate 
relation with the larger public health authorities. This 
would secure complementary advantages. The public 








health service would increase its usefulness, while the 
new organisation would be given the necessary bias 
towards prevention, and also secure the co-operation of 
the special medical officers already employed in the muni- 
cipal and county services. The provision of clinics 
would facilitate the work of the school medical officer, 
and in many other ways combine economy with efficiency. 
Sanatoria for consumption, tuberculosis dispensaries, 
and other institutions for specialised treatment, are 
other objects in which the Public Health authority and 
the Insurance authority will be equally concerned. How 
this suggested fusion of interests can best be brought 
about need not be discussed at the moment. The 
problem >ffers no great difficulty to the legislator who 
has this ideal in view. What is necessary is a clear 
recognition of the fact that an acceptable sickness in- 
surance scheme will not be a mere State payment to a 
man ‘‘for being sick,’’ but a great combination of 
public and private forces for the improvement of the 
health of the community. 





THE CONFUSION IN EUROPEAN TURKEY. 


THe Western reader who attempts to decipher the 
obscure news of the fighting in the Albanian Highlands 
is conscious as he scans these shorthand notes of 
skirmishes and panics of a certain boredom and bewilder- 
ment. What does it mean, save that certain clans whose 
life is battle, whose whole tradition is a tale of feuds and 
forays, are once more renewing the habits of the hills? 
Once already since the revolution, and thrice in the latter 
years of Abdul Hamid, the Albanians of these same 
Northern mountains massed their forces, took a town 
or two, drove back the first line ofthe Turkish troops, 
and scattered sullenly when at last the railways brought 
up the whole weight of a disciplined army against them. 
These are tribes which have kept alive the superstitions, 
the ignorance, the bloodiness, and the chivalry of the 
Middle Ages on the white-capped mountains from 
which one may dimly see the train that meanders up 
the valleys towards Europe and Vienna, or the liners 
that ply between Brindisi and Trieste. Empires and 
conquests have gone over them and left behind hardly 
the memory of a civilisation. They were obstinate 
against Hellenism; they learned nothing from Rome; 
they rejected in turn the influence of Servian Tsars and 
Byzantine Emperors. They are to-day what they must 
have been when Dodona was an oracle, save only that 
some are Catholics and filled with the hate of other 
churches, and some are Moslems while they loathe the 
Turks. Their life is regulated by an antique code of 
customary law which prescribes the savage etiquette of 
their blood-feuds. They speak a language banned alike 
in mosque and church and forbidden in the schools. 
Barren mountains, roadless valleys, difficult ports, the 
blood-feud and the plague of brigandage, have checked 
not only commerce and industry, but even the common 
intercourse of neighboring tribes. They were the 
scourge which their Ottoman masters had used from 
time immemorial to harry the Serbs in the North, the 
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Bulgars in the centre, and the Greeks in the South. It 
was policy as well as inertia which kept them ignorant 
and wild. 

If this were the whole truth about the Albanians, 
one might see in their revolt only the natural restless- 
ness of savage frontier tribes under a rule which aims 
at a certain aggressive uniformity. But there is a new 
fact about the Albanians. Twenty years ago a few 
pioneers began the work of reducing their curious dia- 
lects to writing. Helped in the North mainly by 
Franciscan priests, and in the South chiefly by the 
agents of the Bible Society, the movement grew until 
it has become in recent years a passionate propaganda. 
Persecuted alike by the Turkish officials and by the 
Greek hierarchy, it counts its martyrs, its prisoners, 
and its exiles. It offended the Greeks, who saw in it a 
revolt against the exotic Hellenic patriotism which they 
have striven to cultivate in the Orthodox Albanians of 
the South. It alarmed the Turks, because it formed a 
link between all the branches of this divided race. In 
their neglected language Moslems and Christians found 
a common bond, the material of a national sentiment. 

Despite their backwardness, they are a singularly 
gifted and attractive race. They have retained a chival- 
rous code of honor. The Moslems have always been mono- 
gamous and tolerant, and belong indeed for the most 
part to the Bektashe sect, whose tenets are mystical 
and heretical. They show in some of their traditional 
arts a notable gift for decoration and design. Absorbed 
among Greeks and Turks, their intelligence and bravery 
have been credited to other races, and only their 
savageries were ascribed to the Albanian name. At 
the revolution the long repressed impulse towards cul- 
ture and progress at once found its expression and its 
organisation. Exiles and emigrants returned from 
America and Roumania, and spent their little fortunes 
on schools and libraries and printing presses. A league 
settled in congress the vexed question of a standard 
alphabet, with the Latin script as its basis, and began 
at once to organise in hot haste its elementary schools 
and its normal colleges. The South and the Centre 
under such impulses would have raised themselves in a 
decade to the level of the rest of European Turkey, if 

not above it. Even from the wilder North came an 
eager demand for vernacular schools, and the tribes 
swore to put an end to their ruinous blood-feuds. There 
were idealists who talked of autonomy. But such 
schemes lay far beyond the ambitions of the clans, which 
are content to lead their own life in their own way 
within the confines of their own territory. The greater 
number of educated Albanians were content to demand 
liberty for the teaching of their once proscribed 
language, some share in the expenditure of the taxes 
levied in Albania, which hitherto were spent almost 
wholly outside it, and the nomination of Albanians to 
official posts in place of the strangers who are commonly 
sent among them from Constantinople or Asiatic Turkey. 

The attitude of the Turks in face of such demands 
as these has furnished a disastrous example of 
their failure to govern a race of alien blood and 


traditions. Their only policy has been that of the 


lists, to perfect their conscription, and to add new taxes 
to the old. They have rashly ignored tribal customs 
and tribal autonomy. They have turned a deaf ear to 
the demands that the taxes levied in Albania should 
be spent on roads and schools. Worst of all, they have 
closed the vernacular schools, smashed the printing 
presses, and attempted by a childish obscurantism to 
impose the Arabic script upon Albanian pupils of Moslem 
parentage. They are reaping the penalty to-day in a 
revolt which, as yet, they seem impotent to suppress. 
One may glean from the fragmentary news of the fight- 
ing round Scutari this broad certainty, that success on 
the whole has lain with the rebels, and that the area of 
the disturbance is slowly spreading. 

The failure of the Young Turks in Albania is 
only one instance of their failure to conciliate 
the non-Turkish races of the Empire. We have 
had occasion in these columns to review the record 
of their dealings with the Bulgarians of Macedonia— 
their suppression of the Constitutional Clubs, which 
sought to create a perfectly loyal, if nationalist, organisa- 
tion for the Bulgarian race; their attempts to dilute the 
Slav majority by settling Moslem emigrants in pre- 
dominantly Christian districts, the arbitrary procedure 
of the Brigandage Commission, and the cruelties 
which attended the process of disarmament. After two 
years of such experiences, nothing is left of the sanguine 
expectations with which the Bulgarians greeted the 
revolution. Two years ago their volunteers were 
marching in step with the soldiers of the Committee to 
retake Constantinople from the reaction. To-day we 
read only of the formation of outlaw bands on the old 
plan, and with the old programme, while the Bulgarian 
conscripts who had been enrolled in the Ottoman army 
are deserting by whole companies at a time. 

But the real portent of the hour is the close under- 
standing which has been reached between Greeks and 
Bulgarians. The old régime had the wisdom to persecute 
one race at a time. While the harrow went over the 
Bulgarians, the Greeks were encouraged to expand. The 
young Turks have at least been impartial. They 
organised a boyoott of Greek commerce, while they 
oppressed the peasants of the Bulgarian villages. At 
the autonomy of both churches, and the independence 
of both groups of schools, they struck with an even hand. 
The result has been the growth of a certain fraternity 
in suffering. The old struggles for pre-eminence, the old 
disputes over the exact geographical pretensions of the 
one race or the other, have utterly disappeared. Men 
who four years ago were organising murderous bands to 
prey upon the villages of the other race are now 
extolling its statesmanship, and boasting the solidity of 
the understanding which unites them. It is, if we rightly 
interpret some letters which have reached us, an under- 
standing which may translate itself into action, and 

confront the Turks with an armed movement of revolt. 
But even such possibilities as these are far from making, 
in our reading of the situation, an element of promise. 
However firmly united the Balkan races may be, we 
question whether they would be permitted to work out 
their own salvation. Beyond them lie the appetites of 





gendarme. They have tried to complete their census 


greater Powers. A united revolt would only avail to 
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make for Austria, and perhaps for Russia, the occasion | 
for an intervention that would be fatal to the liberties | 


of this corner of Europe. The young Turks are gambling, 


not with their destinies alone, but with those of the | 
whole of South-Eastern Europe. A new tendency has 


indeed asserted itself in the past week within the ranks 


of the Committee. But it is, if we read the meaning of | 


this party movement oorrectly, the old-world faction 


which has triumphed, and its attitude towards the | 


Christian races is likely to be less reasonable than 
that of the Parisianised and Masonic element which it 
has overthrown. 


division within the Committee. 


inheritance a sombre tragedy, and for the Turkish 
Empire either the humiliation of intervention or the 
certainty of an eventual dismemberment. 





THE FALL OF REAL WAGES. 
In reviewing the progress of the nation during the reign 
of Victoria, our statisticians were able to dwell with 
satisfaction upon the considerable advance in wages and 
standard of living made by almost every section of the 
working-classes. The recent stoppage of this movement, 
and the conversion of a rise into a fall of real wages 
during the last fifteen years are arousing grave discon- 
tent in many quarters. The figures given by Mr. 
Chiozza Money in our columns demonstrate the reality, 
if not the magnitude, of this decline of real wages. The 
depression which this arrest of progress has brought upon 
the dwellers in our great industrial centres has been 
powerfully expressed by various social investigators, and 
Mr. S. G. Hobson, writing recently in our columns, 
no doubt rightly attributes to it much of the recent dis- 
order in the ranks of Trade Unionism and the Labor 


Party. It is, of course, natural enough that every enemy | 


or false friend of the working-classes should seize the 


opportunity to denounce the politics and economics of | 


the labor movement as responsible for the collapse. 


Needless to say, the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ preens its prophetic | 


wings as it gloats over the fulfilment of its frequent 
warnings. 
free contract and free exchange in which Trade Unions, 
with the assistance of Government, have been indulging, 


reducing the length of the work-day, the efficiency of | 


labor and of capital, and seeking to restrict industry 


by combining to raise the price of labor, have now come | 
This blind attack on the freedom of | 
capital, in which Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Burt, and | 


home to roost! 


Mr. Lloyd George join hands, stopping on the one hand 
the accumulation of capital, lowering, on the other, the 


productivity of labor, has so damaged the output of | 
wealth that the demand for labor and its price have | 


inevitable fallen! 
view, the ‘‘ Spectator ”’ summons from its mid-Victorian 
grave the ghost of the old wage-fund theory and all the 
apparatus of abandoned Jaisser-faire doctrine. Its 
‘reasoning ’’ runs thus: The longer the hours and the 
lower the wages of the workers, the larger the product 


and the profits. Larger profits imply more accumula- 


The fair treatment of the non-Turkish | 
races is not as yet even a subject of serious debate and | 
If it continues in this | 
mood, it is preparing for all the peoples of its European | 


| labor 


All these interferences with the practice of 


For the rhetorical decoration of this | 





tion of capital, and the larger the quantity of capital 
the greater the demand for labor. But as the demand 
for labor thus grows, wages will rise. This, in fact, 
It follows, 
by ‘‘ Spectatorial ’’ logic, that the only way to get high 
wages is to take low wages. 


is the only way in which wages can rise. 


Needless to say, every one of these propositions reeks 
with false assumption. The legal and Unionist restric- 


tions upon hours of labor have not reduced the production 


| of wealth ; they have increased it, by improving efficiency 


of labor and stimulating inventions and better business 
methods. 


accumulation of capital; they often mean extravagant 


High profits do not necessarily mean large 
luxury. Accumulation of capital does not automatically 
cause more demand for labor. 
labor-saving 


It may mean more 


plant, which can only 


be profitably 
worked on condition that the demand for the commodi- 
ties it can produce is large and regular enough. In 


| order to ensure a demand for commodities, which shall 


give adequate employment to capital and labor, the 


| spending-power of the masses of the working population 


must be large enough. It is the prime object of the 


movement by private organisation and by 


political methods, not, as the “Spectator”’ wrongly 


| alleges, to depress the product, but to increase the share 


of the product which labor. It is, of 
that methods 


might be so foolishly devised as to lead to a re- 


goes to 


course, theoretically — possible labor 


duction in the productivity of our industries. Appar- 
ently this is what the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ thinks has actually 
occurred, for it accuses the labor movement of check- 
ing the accumulation of capital as well as the rise of 
wages. But there is no tittle of support for this 
The table which Mr. Money has con- 
structed from Income-tax returns shows that the aggre- 
gate income and capital of the well-to-do classes are 
growing rapidly at the very time when wages are de- 
clining. 


assumption. 


Now, this only admits of one interpretation. 
Of the growing value of national wealth, labor is taking 
a smaller share, capital and management a larger. 
Now, what is the reason why the aggregate of wages 
in this country, which during the reign of Victoria fairly 
kept pace in its increase with the aggregate income from 
capital, has fallen behind? The 
that Trade Unionism and Socialism have stopped the 
In the 


first place, neither in the economic nor in the political 


now contention 


accumulation of wealth is manifestly untrue. 


field has organised labor developed any new power or 
policy. In the second place, the evidence of tseome 
tax returns shows that the well-to-do classes are every- 
where enlarging the funds for saving. If it were true 


that there was an insufficient accumulation of new 
capital to co-operate effectively with labor, that result 
would plainly be attributable, not to an encroachment 
of labor on the surplus capable of being converted into 
capital, but to the luxurious expenditure of the classes 
capable of saving. But though the rapid growth of 
wasteful luxuries is one result of the rising incomes of 
the well-to-do classes, it cannot be said to have gone so 
far as to impede the growth of capital, and so to diminish 
the employment of labor. There is no increase of un- 


employment, either seasonal or cyclical, in recent years, 
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and such unemployment as there is is manifestly not 
due to any want of capital or even to the dearness of 
capital, to which the ‘‘Spectator’’ makes allusion. 
Capital, not only for foreign, but for home investment, 
There is no 
deficiency of any of the factors of production, but the 


is growing at a faster rate than ever. 


growing fund of wealth is being distributed so as to | 


give a larger share to capital and management, and a 
smaller to labor. This means that the organisation of 
capital has been of late gaining upon the organisation 


of labor, with the result that in most industries the 


workers are relatively weaker in their power to bargain 
individually or collectively for the sale of labor. No | 


one who has followed the consolidation of capitalism in 
the great transport and manufacturing industries, in 


mining, in distribution and finance, and the successful | 


experiments in combinations, conferencts, pools, and 
price-agreements, can fail to recognise that very large 
sections of modern industry are withdrawn from the 
areas of “free exchange’’ and competition. This has two 
important results. First, the owners and managers of 
these great business enterprises can and do regulate out- 
put and selling prices, so as to yield profits higher than 
“* free exchange ’’ would secure for them. Secondly, by 
concerted action they can out-bargain the Trade Unions, 
forcing wage-reductions or resisting rises more success- 
fully than in earlier times, when freer competition pre- 
vailed in the staple trades. 


We quite agree that industrial progress requires 


the fullest’ output of the best energies of capital and | 


labor consistent with reasonable leisure and recreation. 


The true interests of labor are not inimical to the pro- 


gress of mechanical inventions, or to the application of 
the highest kinds of personal skill and energy. In spite 
of occasional errors of judgment, the whole general tenor 
of trade unionism and of industrial legislation has been 
directed to promote the efficient co-operation of capital 
and labor. The present discontent among the workers 
arises from perceiving that the play of economic prices 
is not securing for them a sufficient share of the wealth 
they help to make. This is not merely a class grievance ; 
For this inability of the 
workers by bargaining to secure better wages is visibly 
checking the advance of physical and technical efficiency, 
which it is the manifest interest of society to promote. 
Lassitude of mind, reluctance to avail themselves of op- 
portunities of education, disbelief in organisation, 
abandonment of personal hope and enterprise—these are 


it is a social grievance. 


evident results of the disillusionment regarding the in- | 


herent strength of the Trade Unions and the political 
franchise which students of industrial England to-day 
discern. This spiritual despondency, of course, in its 
turn reacts upon the actual productive capacities of 


labor, and so the problem lies entangled in this vicious 
circle. 


impossible to compel capitalistic businesses, whose in- 
terests lie in combination, to compete, and it would be 
foolish to attempt it. 


ing by and keeping the ring for this unequal contest, the 


hopes of an industrial democracy gaining a larger share | 


of material wealth and leisure, or education and the 
opportunities of personal culture, may be dismissed as 
chimerical, and the future of such industrial nations as 
England and the United States lies along the lines of 
a new feudalism, in which the possessing minority are 
supplied with the good things of the earth by a servile 
multitude of workers kept in proper discipline by a 
Church, a Press, an Army, and a Police officered by the 


master class. 





IRISH PARADOXES AND IRISH PROGRESS. 


Tue other day a kindly Irishman in Dublin took in 
hand an English visitor, prepared to plunge headlong 
into the Celtic revival. He was a simple Anglo-Saxon, 
well fitted by prejudice and sympathy to assimilate the 
latest discoveries, and to be Hibernis ipsis Hibernior. 
He was just getting into touch with the book of Kells and 
the Tara Brooch. He knew that Ireland had been the 
most Christian country in the world, the most learned, 
the most artistic, and the most commercial; that in 
short it had been an earthly paradise until the coming 
of the Dane and Saxon. The candid Celt suggested that 
art, learning, and Christianity were all imported ; that the 
Irish Druids were no better than the British ; and that 
the Irish clansmen were mostly serfs and little better off 
than their kinsmen in the Scottish highlands. He 
hinted broadly that Ireland’s old grievances were much 
the same as those of the Britons against Rome, of the 
Romanised Britons against the Saxons, and of the 
Saxons against the Dane and the Norman. It was 
inevitable that chieftains should give place to landlords, 
but there never had been a pin to choose between 
landlords—Irish, Anglo-Norman, Scottish and English, 
Catholic and Protestant, had all been equally rapacious. 
If they were worse in Ireland than in Great Britain, 
Ireland should be thankful: for she is the first to be 
rid of them. The visitor felt a trifle embarrassed. At 
last he remarked, timidly, ‘“‘ Who fears to speak of ’98?” 
“ Not the Celt,’’ was the prompt reply. ‘‘ The people 
of Wexford and Wicklow, who invited the French, were 
English and Flemings. These were the rebels, and they 


, were put down by the Cork Militiamen, mostly Irish- 


There is no escape by the gateway of ‘‘free | 
exchange,’’ such as the ‘‘ Spectator’’ imagines. It is | 


But if combined capital is to be | 
confronted by freely competing labor, with society stand- | 


speaking Catholics, by Gaelic Highlanders, and by 
Welsh regiments. It was a victory of the Celt over the 
Teuton.’’ At this point the visitor began to think that 
he must have struck a new type—a Shavian type—of 
Irish patriot. 

As a matter of fact, this particular Englishman 
was ill-equipped for this particular meeting. He had 
been brought up on the loyal Ulster idea, and the notion 
of an English garrison. He now learned that all the 
separatist movements in Ireland had been led by Pro- 
testants; that an armed Protestant organisation had 
established the Grattan Parliament; that Ulster was the 
hotbed of French revolutionary principles, and was the 
real danger in 98; that in the wars against Napoleon 
our Navy was largely manned by loyal Irish Catholics, 
and so on. Conversing with men of various persuasions 
in various parts of Ireland, he came to the conclusion 
that after Home Rule the British connection is likely to 
be loyally supported by the majority of Irishmen, and 
that if an incendiary and dangerous Radical faction is 


| likely to develop in any part of the Isle of Saints, it 


will in all probability be formed by the loyalists of 
Ulster. 

These remarks are not intended to diseredit the 
orthodox cult of Dubiin, much less to depreciate 4 
national renaissance, but rather to suggest that 
different study windows afford different views of 
Ireland. And what is true of the past is equally true 


| of the present. There is certainly no part of the United 


Kingdom, probably no equal area in Europe, where the 
taxpayer sees so much being done with his money as 
in Ireland. The fable of a dying nation may be kept alive 
by a few dilettantes in Dublin. Heartrending pictures 
of agrarian outrages and crimes may still be drawn on 
Tory platforms, and worthy Evangelicals may still 
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shiver at Orange stories of the Scarlet Woman, and of 
the horrors in preparation under’Rome Rule. But what 
are the realities? 

The small Protestant minority in the South and 
West of Ireland has no grievance whatever. It 
lives quite happily with the majority and _ thrives. 


In a certain town of the South, the most 
prosperous merchant is an isolated Protestant. 
Bitterness and bigotry blossom best in Ulster, 


and chiefly in those parts of Ulster where the 
creeds are most evenly divided. Such districts are 
favored by capitalists, who find that religious divisions 
among the workpeople are a safeguard against strikes. 
This, indeed, is the thesis of a vigorous and popular 
play (“The Mixed Marriage”) now running at the 
Abbey Theatre. But Protestants and Catholics are 
now co-operating in many ways. Lady Aberdeen’s 
noble crusade against tuberculosis has resulted in the 
organisation of local health associations of women in 
all parts of the country. Then there are, of course, the 
profit-sharing creameries, which farmers of all opinions 
are glad to join. Those who break one another’s heads 
on special occasions are very good friends in ordinary 
life. Moreover, the rapid increase in the prosperity of 
the country is having its natural effect in healing ani- 
mosities. Rack-rented tenants who have become owners, 
and evicted tenants who have _ received far 
better farms than they lost, cultivate their lands 
rather than their wrongs. The wrongs have been 
righted. The pride and delight of possession are im- 
mense. The magic of property has created industry, 
and industry is creating wealth. The standard of living 
is everywhere rising; for already the peasants are in 
possession of two-thirds of the land. With the exception 
of two small disturbed districts, Ireland is practically 
crimeless. While in England and Scotland agriculture 
is stationary or retrograde—for farming is more and 
more subservient to sport—in Ireland the progress is 
so rapid that those who revisit their old homes after a 
short interval can hardly believe their eyes. Whereas 
in England and Scotland the country-side is thinned to 
make room for pheasants and deer, in Ireland great 
ranches are being cut up into small farms. In some 
parts of Great Britain the sanitary condition of the 
laborers’ cottages is execrable. 
provide no gardens, lest the laborer should be diverted 
from his hire. Elsewhere, again, you may see ruined 
homes and deliberate desolation. But in Ireland the 
Rural District Councils have put new Acts into force, and 
already it is said that two-thirds of the rural laborers 
are actually living in new and well-built cottages. And 
every cottage has at least half an acre, generally an acre 
of land. The weekly rent varies from ninepence to two 
shillings. If the villagers of Scotland and England could 
see these things, they would be filled with a divine dis- 
content. 

But it must not be supposed that all this progress 
is coming about automatically. The legislation which 
made it possible was obtained by one of the most power- 
ful and skilfully organised agitations of modern times. 


Almost every step has been won by the relentless deter- | 


mination of Irish Members at Westminster. The Irish 
Land Commission is one of the ablest and most devoted 
of public bodies in the world. It combines the high 
spirit which should animate a public body with the keen- 
ness and enterprise that are usually associated only with 
private competition. The task of buying and cutting 
up estates requires integrity, tact, diplomacy, bargain- 
ing skill, intimate knowledge of local conditions, and 
(for the inspectors especially) an inexhaustible fund of 
patience and good humor, united with an infinite 
capacity for taking pains. That a body which so nearly 
fulfils these ideal conditions should have been created 
and constituted in Ireland is not the least weighty of 
many evidences that a Home Rule Parliament in Dublin 
will be well served by a corps of good administrators. 


The worst services in Ireland are those furthest removed | 


from popular control and criticism, least criticised by | we cease to read. 


the Press, least watched by the Irish Members at 
Westminster. 


JAMES BROADBENT. 








In others the landlords | 
| be raised above the common life of toil. 








Hite and Letters. 


‘‘THE NOISELESS TENOR.” 


To the wealthy rector of his village he held out a piece 
of bread, sound and yellow above the Harmsworthian 
‘‘Standard.”’ ‘‘I growed it myself,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
I baked it myself, and now I’m going to eat it myself.’’ 
There is something solid, steadfast, and self-sufficing 
about that. On hearing it, the rector must have felt 
the same kind of consolation as Wordsworth felt when he 
beheld the leech-gatherer standing beside the moorland 
pond, motionless as a cloud that heareth not the loud 
winds when they call. He was brought up sharp 
against something stronger and more permanent than 
all his theology, learning, piety, or even his riches. 
Or he may have felt like Lear when in the storm he 
discovered poor Tom, ‘‘ the thing itself, unaccommo- 
dated man,’’ and hastened to tear off his own clothes in 
a passion for the simple life. Here was the basis 
essential for the existence of this country, and of all 
others—the type of the small and quiet people who go 
on their way from the birth to the death of each 
generation, feeding themselves, clothing themselves, 
rearing their young, occupied from start’ to finish with 
the primal necessities of living. 

We do not know why the book called ‘‘ Ecclesias- 
ticus’’ was declared uncanonical. The neglect of it 
is a great loss to our country. Some of its chapters, 
certainly, are made up of commonplace advice, almost 
as barren as other proverbial philosophy, but now and 
again the author rises to a sudden height. There are 
moments when, as he says, he is “‘ filled as the moon 
at the full.”” He has ‘‘ more to say which he has 
thought upon ’’—so much more that he can hardly find 
the words. At one such moment he uttered his great 
ode to wisdom as the mother of fair love, and fear, and 
knowledge, and holy hope. At another, though on - 
a rather lower plane, he composed the comparison be- 
tween the learned teacher and the working man, and 
in that he exactly perceives the distinction we have 
attributed to the rector, Wordsworth, and King Lear. 
He starts with the object of praising the learned teacher, 
and he assumes that, for wisdom, such a teacher must 
** The wisdom 
of the learned man,”’ he says, ‘‘ comes by opportunity 
of leisure, and he that has little business shall become 
wise.’? Then he continues, with just a touch of cultured 
scorn, to show how impossible it is for an ordinary 
farmer or workman to reach intellectual superiority :— 





*“ How,” he asks, “how can he get wisdom that holds the 
plough, and that glories in the goad, that drives oxen, and is 
occupied in their labors, and whose talk is of bullocks? He 


gives his mind to make furrows, and is diligent to give the kine 
fodder.” 


To the same purpose he speaks of the carpenter who 
labors night and day; of the seal-maker and jeweler 
who watch to finish a work; of the smith whose flesh 
is wasted by the vapor of the fire, who fights with the 
heat of the furnace, while the noise of the hammer and 
the anvil is ever in his ears; and of the potter turning 
the wheel about with his feet, making all his work by 
number, and diligent to clean the furnace. All these 
he excludes from wisdom, from public counsel, and from 
the magisterial bench—as, in fact, they are to this day 
excluded. But, in the midst of his delicate scorn, he 
makes two admissions about them, and it is the admis- 
sions that concern us: “ Without these,” he says, “ can- 
not a city be inhabited, and they will maintain the 
State of the world.’’ 

When he next proceeds to describe and eulogise 
the learned man of wisdom—the man who had oppor- 
tunity of leisure, and whose talk was not of bullocks— 
it is noticeable that, eulogise as he may, he cannot 
make the man of culture anything like so interesting 
as the farmer or the smith; and after a verse or two 
We find the same queer and unin- 
tended result in a famous passage where the “Sartor ’’ 
exclaims, “ Two men I honor, and no third,”’ meaning 
the workman and the teacher, artist, or thinker. His 
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description of the workman bears comparison with 
“ Ecclesiasticus *’ :— 

“ First,’’ he says, ‘ the toilworn Craftsman that with earth- 
made implement laboriously conquers the Earth, and makes 
her man’s. Venerable to me is the hard hand; crooked, 
coarse; wherein notwithstanding lies a cunning virtue, 
indefeasibly royal, as of the Sceptre of this Planet. Venerable 
too is the rugged face, all weather-tanned, besoiled, with its 
rude intelligence; for it is the face of a Man living manlike. 
. . . For us was thy back so bent, for us were thy straight 
limbs and fingers so deformed; thou wert our Conscript, on 
whom the lot fell, and fighting our battles wert so marred.” 

The second man whom the “ Sartor ’’ honors, and still 
more highly, is seen toiling for the spiritually indis- 
pensable; not for daily bread, but the Bread of Life. 
And yet the moment that Carlyle touches him he is 
affected by the same paralysis as the Preacher. In 
comparison with that description of the working man, 
we feel that his power is gone, and we turn the page 
without interest. It is strange. Here are two very 
eminent writers treating of exactly the same subject; 
one approaches it with slightly elevated scorn, the other 
with an unaffected humility of reverence; and yet both 
unwittingly fail, just where they desired to be most 
earnestly impressive, and both succeed in interesting us 
only in the people whom both intended to represent as 
distinctly inferior to the men of wisdom, learning, and 
cultured intelligence. 

That being so, it is rather satisfactory to reflect 
that the great majority of people in this and all other 
countries belong to the class which “ Ecclesiasticus ’’ 
and the “Sartor’’ have made so interesting, even 
beyond their intention. Our population consists 
almost entirely of men and women such as the Preacher 
describes. We suppose that those who have oppor- 
tunity of leisure for wisdom would hardly fill a medium- 
sized manufacturing town like Leicester, and as there 
are so few of them we can only hope they are secreting 
wisdom to the full opportunity of their leisure. But 
the rest are all occupied in holding the plough, driving 
oxen, talking of bullocks; or they are carpenters, 
artificers, smiths fighting with the heat of the furnace, 
potters fashioning the clay with their hands while the 
wheel spins round, weavers watching the shuttle speed 
along the loom. For the people who cultivate wisdom 
at leisure with such peculiar results, their backs are so 
bent, their straight limbs and fingers so deformed. 
They were the conscripts of labor, on whom the lot 
fell, or, at the best, turning to those who have taken 
the opportunity of riches to meditate on the wisdom of 
God, they can say of their bread, ‘“‘ We growed it our- 
selves, we baked it ourselves, and now we’re going to 
eat it ourselves.”’ 

The conscripts of labor! The late Professor Wil- 
liam James was right in saying that the people as a whole 
require no further conscription for their discipline. All 
who might need that discipline are the leisured classes 
(but they, as we have seen, are devoting their leisure to 
the pursuit of wisdom, which in itself implies a certain 
discipline)—the leisured classes and the incapable, the 
unemployable, the maudlin, vicious, or submerged, who, 
at the very worst, are reckoned at only one in ten among 
us, and that reckoning is probably far too high. The 
rest are perpetually engaged in a battle, compared with 
which the military conscript’s discipline is but a field 
day, a sham fight, an interlude of irresponsible exercise, 
with food and lodging found. Both in numbers and 
value, these are the real “ people” of a country. They 
give a country its peculiar stamp of character, and their 
existence is an unceasing war without truce against 
nature for their own preservation, fighting the heat of 
the furnace, the troubles with cotton and wool, the frost, 
the drought, the floods, the lightning, the blight, the 
late blizzard that kills the lambs, the stupidity of ani- 
mals, and man’s dishonesty. In this country, to all these 
battles is added the fight with landowners for a living- 
place or covert in which they may find shelter at night, 
and so continue the struggle that supplies landowners 
and others with the necessary leisure for the cultivation 
of wisdom. And yet, in the midst of this continuous peril 
and strife, where few can count on six months’ security 
and many dare not look forward for a week, they pursue 








the great campaign of existence almost as light-heartedly 
as soldiers of fortune, and from day to day they under- 
take risks that would make a Stock Exchange plunger 
asp. 
* Outside the great cities, such people do not change 
very much. Even the local accent is only very slowly 
altered by the growth of schools, and conversation is 
chiefly made up of prophecies about the weather—a sub- 
ject of far more vital interest than the course of Empire. 
Good old rules of sowing, gardening, breeding, killing, 
and conduct are repeated from year to year without the 
smallest fear of tedium, so great is their importance, 
There is no place for paradox, fancies, or other fal-lals, 
but fine forms of speech survive, and are welcomed with 
a kind of pleasure. It was only last woek we heard the 
description “as good a man as ever God put a gut into,” 
and the phrase was repeated with evident enjoyment, 
though we had thought it dead. For spice to the solid 
fare of weather and work, in almost every village and 
small town one can count on the crumbs of scandal that 
fall in lavish abundance from the rich man’s table. 
“Noblesse oblige,’ and, in the way of providing the 
stimulus of gossip, our nobility seldom fails to act up 
to its obligations. But, as a rule, the interest in politics 
and the external world is very small, and it hardly ex- 
tends at all to foreign parts. At elections, certainly, we 
feel the same kind of sporting excitement as at a foot- 
ball match, and a good ‘‘ spouter’’ is appreciated, 
but there is a general agreement, at all events 
in villages, that Parliament will “never do nothing 
for. the likes of we.’’ In a small but historic 
town, not much over a hundred miles west of London, 
the present writer last Saturday could find no one who 
had heard of the “Times,’’ though one inhabitant 
supposed he meant a daily paper. When Lord Salisbury 
said that if you wanted to please the country people, it 
would be better to give them a circus than a parish 
council, he was indiscreet, but true. The circus has 
not come, but the gramophone is here, and every 
Saturday night it utters its voice in the public-house— 
a fetish, almost divine, inspiring as a rainbow in the sky. 
‘‘Tt saves a lot of trouble,’’ said Goethe, ‘‘ if you 
recognise that the main object of people in all countries 
is to feed themselves and bring up their children.” 
That is, at all events, the object of ‘‘ the people in a 
small way ’’ of whom we have been speaking. The sound 
and yellow bread—even if they have not grown and 
baked it, they have paid for it by solid labor. Those 
children’s bits of clothes and fairly satisfactory limbs— 
solid labor has paid for them too. For people in 
general, the conflict is almost incessant. Such wisdom, 
pleasure, or vice as falls to them, comes as a by-work, a 
scarcely visible flower on a big tree. Make the very 
worst of them; paint them blacker than they are; soak 
them in drink or infect them with every lust; still they 
are not hopelessly reprobate. Their works do follow 
them, just as in ‘‘ La Terre,’’ Zola’s melo-dramatic 
picture of peasant life, the earth herself goes smiling 
on her way, nurturing man and corn year by year 
in the sun and rain. For these people in a small 
way are the basis of every country. Without them, 
a city cannot be inhabited, and they maintain the state 
of the world. They are like the plinth, which remains 
the most important part of Nelson’s Column, no matter 
who may be talking on it. 





THE CULT OF THE “ANTI.” 


Tue hopes and fears of those who have imagined that, 
with modern liberty of thought and free communication 
of ideas, rapid and fundamental changes in creeds and 
conduct and in established institutions could be brought 
about have been curiously belied by the course of 
events. Everywhere, indeed, heretics and_ rebels 
against orthodox beliefs and accepted conventions have 
arisen, banding themselves for the overthrow of the 
existing order in Church and State, making fierce 
thrusts at the most vital principles in the arts and 
sciences, reversing all the firmest and most cherished 
judgments of history, and demanding a clearance sale for 
the obsolete ideas and institutions of the past, in order 
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that the kingdom of the future may be established upon 
the firm foundations of disinterested truth and justice. 
For several generations ardent souls dreamed that the 
age of reason was come, and that the powers of man to 
transform his material and spiritual environment were 
capable of rapid realisation. The youthful Words- 
worth and Coleridge had caught the early glow of the 
revolutionary fire: 

“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very Heaven!” 

Byron and Shelley had handed on the torch of inflamed 
reason to the youth of another generation, which fed their 
spirits upon “ Locksley Hall,” “ Paracelsus,” and “ Songs 
before Sunrise.’’ Alongside of each brood of poets and 
of artists, labored in plodding sobriety the political 
philosophers, economists, and men of science, all in 
various measures nourished in the same belief in the 
transforming efficacy of ideas. 

Only in our generation has a paralysis of doubt, 
a scepticism of reason itself, begun to spread, exhibiting 
in our intellectual coteries the spectacle of comfortable 
thinkers hugging complacently the slowness of the pro- 
cesses of social evolution, at least half-conscious that 
their conviction of the slowness may help to keep it 
slow. Among keen reformers one finds a spirit of 
despondency and disillusionment rife, and even a tend- 
ency to over-estimate the powers of authority, tradi- 
tion, class-selfishness, and respectability. Perhaps, 
however, it might be profitable for them to consider 
how far certain flaws of inconsistency or insincerity in 
their own mental attitude may not contribute to this 
slightness of achievement. For a very little reflection 
will show how humorously false is the image which the 
rebel, heretic, or other protestant, forms of himself as 
the purely disinterested servant of reason and of 
justice, engaged in the altruistic work of killing super- 
stitions and of making truth prevail. A faithful psycho- 
logical inquiry into the blend of motives that has 
brought together any of the numerous groups of 
advanced reformers or revolutionists shows that there 
goes with the make-up of every “anti’’ movement 
many personal forces, which help to explain why in so 
many instances they are only energetic modes of mark- 
ing time. Watch the youthful rebel or reformer in his 
early breeding ground, the home, how he first whets 
his sharpening intelligence upon the absurdly in- 
convenient and illogical rules and conventions which he 
finds in the family. His nurse, his parents, his 
teachers, are monuments of superstition and of incon- 
sistencies, and their resentment of the ‘“ home truths ”’ 
which he discovers, enunciates, and seeks to realise in 
conduct, are to him an early liberal education in the 
arts of bigotry. If he is a well-disposed child, he will 
recognise that they ‘“‘ mean well,’’ and will even pride 
himself upon this disinterested judgment. But what an 
antiquated nest of superstitions is the average home or 
school, and what a stimulating atmosphere for the 
temperamental sceptic and recalcitrant! As his ex- 
perience of life widens and he is brought into closer and 
more constant touch with the other conventions and in- 
stitutions, which everywhere express the practical com- 
promise of conflicting forces in our history, this 
critical, nonconformist spirit in him finds everywhere 
fresh food and stimulus. So he may easily and 
naturally grow into the full-blown futility of a uni- 
versal nonconformist, preening himself continually upon 
the smallness of the minority that stands with him, and 
ns himself with the unctuous rectitude of one 
who 

“dares to be 

In the right with two or three,” 
whereas his actual dominating motive throughout the 
whole process may be a perverse egoism, impelled by a 
constant itch to realise itself by sharp antagonisms 

against its immediate social environment. 

In more primitive societies, this type of vanity 
seldom emerged into the light of day; usually, it was 
clubbed or cowed into conformity to the customs of ‘the 
tribe. By such intolerance, social order was secured by 
stifling progress. Now, toleration is weighted with a 
load of fractious egoism, masquerading as disinterested 








rationalism. Reform movements, genuine in themselves 
and essential for progress, are everywhere impeded, and 
sometimes sterilised, by the prominence of this perverse 
type. For a certain measure of this spirit of self-asser- 
tion is probably essential to the ruder work of exposing 
abuses and overthrowing them. In the desirable process 
of educating one’s individuality, one may even be 
allowed to sharpen one’s wits upon one’s family or 
friends. A certain proper pride of intellectual personality 
will be recognised as legitimate and useful. Though 
ambition should not vault and overleap itself, it would be 
foolish to deny to politicians and other public men the 
satisfaction of what is, after all, a universal human 
instinct—the desire to be a cause. It is the defects and 
excesses attendant on these qualities of developed person- 
ality that make the trouble. The zest of heresy, the 
‘* anti-spirit,’’ is perhaps the gravest of all temptations 
to men and women endowed with some sharpness of in- 
telligence. For such can always satisfy a craving for 
prominence by separating themselves individually from 
their surroundings. It is not so often the desire to be 
conspicuous to others that impels their contradiction, 
but a certain spiritual exclusiveness, a desire to have a 
separate point of view, thus keeping themselves to them- 
selves. 

Everyone knows persons—perhaps whole families— 
in whom this is a conspicuous trait. They cannot easily 
agree with any current view, not because they like to dis- 
agree with others, but because they seem to have a feel- 
ing that acceptance of a widely-held view is an abridg- 
ment of their personality. In extreme cases, it amounts 
to a hoarding. of rare forms of intellectual vertu, 
or emotional bric-d-brac. This practice often is pursued 
in quite a casual way. The educated person comes, 
half-consciously, to avoid commonplace expressions and 
ideas, and so is led gradually into a preference for 
every sort of paradox, as such, and apart from whether 
the popular opinion it contradicts is false. There is a 
craving that ideas, opinions, feelings, should be interest- 
ing, and in order to be interesting they must be rare. 

This desire to have theories, ideas, sentiments, not 
because they are true and of widest commonalty, but 
because they are rare and recherché, is a common 
attribute of modern culture. The selection of the rare 
intellectual goods in which collectors thus indulge is 
often one of humorous capriciousness. In some chance 
company one idly interjects a contradiction of some 
accepted doctrine or valuation, and being challenged to 
defend the heresy, is driven to pick up such weapons 
of sophistical defence as ingenuity or the clumsiness of 
the opponent puts at one’s disposal. Having thus appro- 
priated a view or theory for purely dialectical play, one 
becomes attached to it; others recognise it as “‘ belong- 
ing’’ to us, a part of our intellectual equipment. We 
repeat and improve its defence, it becomes a possession 
to which we grow attached, and we come soon to feel 
that those who attack it are attacking us; the more 
difficult it is to defend (probably because its truth is 
small) and the fewer are our fellow-defenders, the more 
emotionally precious it becomes to us. Hence, it comes 
to pass that chance, aided by personal pride and 
pugnacity, is accountable for no small part of the 
holding of unpopular opinions. There are men of the 
highest intellectual position and indisputable sincerity 
of purpose who have become slaves to some special 
heterodoxy thus acquired early in life, and they will do 
anything to defend it from the slightest breath of 
slander. 





THE OLDEN FARM. 


A WICKET - GATE in an arch of the stone wall admits us 
to the curtilage. On one side the velvet of the lawn 
runs up to the grey walls of a Tudoresque mansion; on 
the other an opening in a hedge of yew gives a glimpse 
of parallelograms of kitchen-garden with masses of 
sweet-smelling wallflowers and espalier lattices of apple- 
trees breaking into pink blossom. White fantail pigeons 
strut on the broad gravel walk at our feet, and a 
tortoiseshell cat, with broad white bosom, blinks at us 
from a sunny window-sill. The porch is as large as the 
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average suburban sitting-room, and would scarcely dis- 
grace a country church. It keeps the weather from an 
oaken front door, and that admits us to a hall and oak- 
balustraded staircase, that, except that it is obviously 
all its own, might be a copy of Haddon Hall. Through 
cool, sweet passages that seem to have just done echoing 
to the whisper of sandalled feet, we reach the living 
room, probably twenty-four feet long and sixteen wide, 
with ceiling half as high again as it is in most modern 
houses. We have seen such proportions in modern 
houses in Holland, but rarely in England. The walls 
are panelled in oak, and the ceiling striped with oaken 
beams. 

We have but come into this grey stone palace echoing 
with the whisper of monks’ feet, to buy a pound of 
butter. Just beyond that old-world kitchen-garden and 
grey stone wall with the wicket gate, the cow-yards and 
calf-houses, recently empty of their winter population, 
are being set in order as to the manure that is the life 
of the farm. You may find not a few such farmhouses 
in a day’s walk, mansions such as the idle rich would 
build only for themselves to live in to-day, and from the 
proceeds of a business fifty times as lucrative as this 
four-hundred-acre farm. They are so unconsidered as 
buildings that it would cost many thousands to replace, 
that the farm lets or sells for just about the same figure, 
whether it has one of these manor houses on it or a mere 
mean-dimensioned farm-cottage. But they are an 
eloquent testimony to the power there was in the old 
British agriculture to support a generous life by com- 
parison with which much of our modern trade-fed 
existence is squalid and petty. 

A wall or two of our farmhouse is truly Tudor, and 
may have belonged to some small monastery secularised 
at the Reformation. The spirit of the old architecture 
has been fairly conveyed to the main structure, most 
of which is probably two hundred years younger. The 
lords of the manor who lived here lived just as truly 
by agriculture as the gentlemen farmers who insensibly 
succeeded them, drawing no tribute, as do modern lords, 
from rubber and cotton and the thousand arteries of 
oversea commerce. This is the palace of a self-contained 
and self-sufficient kingdom, and it is to be remarked 
that still the air of sovereignty descends upon the present 
tenant occupier. The rooms are furnished with 
solid mahogany twelve-foot sideboards, with four- 
post bedsteads worthy of a lit de justice, with great 
oak settles and gargantuan tables in the retainers’ 
quarters. Their inheritor through several generations, 
having weighed the butter, sits at the table and is- 
cusses the laying powers of her poultry with the know- 
ledge of one who wields the actual selective power of 
life and death over them. The sense of false security 
which pervades the modern world does not bid her 
garnish her homely speech with affectation. She knows 
that she is in her throne room, or, if you will, safe by 
her husband’s right arm, within her keep. Him we 
met in the yard, a slim young man, dressed for con- 
venience in a long smock, and lending a lone magis- 
terial hand to the re-hanging of a gate. Some would 
prefer to see here a portly proprietor in the garb of 
Plutus, with hands deep in jingling pockets, regarding 
with proud approval his respectable gargoyles. 

Modern wealth and modern worth, it seems, must 
jingle. They are unrecognisable in woolly flocks and 
lowing herds—though these were once the universal 
coin of wealth, and gave its name to the blessed word 
“pecuniary.”’ In the time of Henry VIII., it was 
stated in an Act of Parliament designed to promote 
tillage in England that ‘‘ Some have 24,000 sheep, some 
20,000 sheep, some 10,000, some 6,000, some 4,000, 
and some more and some less,’’ and that yet the price 
of wool had nearly doubled. Wool at that time was the 
word of England’s commercial greatness, and its chief 
profit went, not to the spinner and weaver, but to the 
farmer. The area of the farm kingdom where sheep 
ran by the ten thousand was necessarily large, especially 
as that was more than a hundred years before Hough- 
ton, writing of new things, said: “Ten acres sown with 
clover, turnips, &c., will feed as many sheep as one 
hundred acres thereof would before have done.’’  Til- 





lage, vainly enforced by Act of Parliament, now came in 
by its own advocacy. Two hundred years ago, the prac- 
tice of soiling or cutting and carrying green crops to 
the cattle was widely used in England, whereas now it 
is nearly extinct. It is well-known to American farmers, 
and is the backbone of Danish intensive culture. The 
mark of Jethro Tull is on all our fields, but nine-tenths 
of the ridges and furrows are clothed with permanent 
grass. It is popularly imagined that the high price of 
one farmer’s product, wheat, was to account for that 
widespread ploughing: it is more likely that wool first 
stimulated it. At any rate, the ninety and a hundred 
and twenty shillings a quarter of the years before 
Waterloo could not be reaped without the intermediate 
clover and “St. Foin,’’ and the ministrations of sheep 
and cattle, and it was probably a better time for the 
farmer when wheat was half that price, and meat had 
risen, so that there was a steady profit on every course 
in the rotation. At any rate, in the seventies, when 
wheat had fallen to £2 15s. a quarter, rent was higher 
than when it was at £5 and £6. 

The unambiguous story of this palatial farmhouse 
is that by-gone farmers employed plenty of capital, and 
knew the advantages of tillage. The story of Denmark 
is sufficient to show that in a Free-Trade country all was 
not lost when the people got cheap corn from America. 
There is a tradition in the writer’s family that an 
ancestor bought land at £50 an acre, and reaped its cost 
in the first year’s wheat harvest. Oh those golden days 
of agriculture! Yet only two years ago, it is said, some- 
one here bought land at £15 and reaped its cost in the 
first year’s harvest of sainfoin seed. Certain it is that 
if you buy land and leave it under grass you will have to 
wait many years before you pay for it out of crops. 
And many a farmer finds it difficult to pay a rent, even 
much reduced from the Crimean level, out of grass. The 
Crimean rent was not so much a fifty-shillings-a-quarter 
rent as an intensive culture rent. As it happens, the 
country of these frequent large farmhouses is a country 
of arable farms. The lightness and thinness of its soil 
makes it easy of cultivation, and obviates the costly 
expedient of frequent summer fallows. The same quality 
prevents its successful laying down to permanent pasture, 
and thus extends into every field the beneficent 
sway of clover and mangolds. At the same time, not 
yet will men build again such generous houses out of the 
profits of farming. Just as the little weavers, once 
tributary to the farmer, have been supplanted by the 
great wool mills, so the opposite process of disintegration 
tends to bring down the farmer from his proud 
position. In place of the great man, _ secure 
within his keep, and drawing by means of abundant 
capital abundant income from wide fields, we have 
had the tenant skimming a livelihood from wide and 
rather neglected grass lands. And now intensive 
culture is to be brought back by putting single fields 
into the hands of men who, cultivating them by their 
own labor and with the help of co-operation, will win 
from them each his own individual living. That indeed, 
is a great improvement on the best that is gone, as we 
should see if we inquired into the lot of the laborers 
ultimately responsible for farming profits. 





Att, 


THE CARICATURES OF “MAX.” 


“Max” is a born caricaturist: he draws as though his 
delightful malice were only his fun, and his fun delight- 
ful malice, and that is how a caricaturist ought to draw. 
Of course, he is not good-natured. He is an artist, and 
in an artist good-nature is treason. A political carica- 
turist, a pencil pamphleteer, whose pictures are debating 
points, translatable into platform metaphors, may pro- 
perly be praised for good-nature; but not the artist. It 
is the business of the artist in caricature to mark down 
the comically characteristic, whatever and wherever it 
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may be; and, to recognise it and to be true to his vision, 
he must have strong sympathies and no respect for 
persons—oh, the sympathies are very important! 

“ Max’s” talent is the finest and most intellectual 
in English caricature. His art rests firmly on selection. 
Compare it in this respect with the work of 
Gillray, whose subjects are stifled by clamorous 
accessories, everyone violently accentuated, or with 
the work of jeering Rowlandson in the _ gross 
Flemish style of Jan Steen. And then compare 
their humor with the humor of the drawings now 
on view at the Leicester Galleries. These old masters 
range in subjects stretched little beyond the mere de- 
formities of excessive fatness and emaciation; a guffaw 
at swollen thighs, the exuberant bosoms of elderly 
women, bag cheeks, or at lantern-jaws and round, 
haggard eyes peering over a steaming dish—was their 
stock-in-trade. The din, the racket, the stupidity, the 
monotony of such laughter! They set up as satirists, 
too, though their own sense of the comic was precisely 
the guzzling, roaring, man-and-woman-baiting fun rising 
out of the life they satirised; not at all superior to it. 
Yet for all that they possessed the verve and thoroughness 
of artists; and when the horse-laugh dies out of English 
caricature, something else, vital and most important, 
dies with it; caricature becomes half-hearted, to revive 
once more in the implacable levity and sportive self- 
possession of ‘‘ Max.”’ 

Philosophers have not yet decided what it really is 
we laugh at. It seems easier to make a thousand 
jokes than to explain one. M. Bergson would persuade us, 
and if you do not, whilst reading his book, recall other 
jokes beside those he quotes, he will succeed, that what 
we laugh at is always “du mécanique plaqué sur du 
vivant ” ; that is to say that the attitudes, gestures, and 
movements of the human body are laughable in the 
degree to which this body reminds us of a mechanical 
contrivance. This explanation sounds far-fetched, 
though it is bare-faced compared with those of some 
philosophers, and certainly this perception of an in- 
congruously mechanical element in the object does often 
underlie our laughter. For instance, a sneeze (reminding 
us that the body is a disconcertingly independent 
mechanism) in the middle of a solemn peroration is 
irresistible, so is a stammer to those easily amused ; and 
as habit is mechanical, this theory explains a great many 
situations in comedy, where, in spite of tremendous 
emotions, the characters betray by something they say 
or do that one part of them is going on just as though 
nothing had happened. Still, though M. Bergson’s 
theory that we always laugh when a person gives us the 
impression of a thing, does not explain half the jokes in 
the world, it does seem to hold good of a great number 
of caricatures. Look round the Leicester Gallery, and 
you will see on every side human beings, of strongly- 
marked character (that is the beauty of it), in various 
stages of transformation into the inanimate and mechani- 
cal; dandies dancing on their toes like puppets, or 
petrifying in starched shirts and resolutely buttoned 
coats, venerable statesmen merging into apparitions such 
as loom against the green windows of aquarium tanks ; 
novelists who have suffered ‘‘ some sea change ”’ ; esthetes 
drooping like tallow candles in a too warm air. There 
is Sir Arthur Pinero turned by a touch of “ Max’s’’ wand 
into a little jug-like object with a long pink peak, just 
as the Fairy Blackstick turned Gruffanuff into 
a door-knocker, and Sir George Lewis—good heavens! 
what has he become ?—a sort of white Gnome of Secrecy ; 
all these transformations bear out M. Bergson’s 
thesis. If these were all the caricatures to be seen here, 
we might go away believing M. Bergson; but there is 
another class. There are pictures which express subtle 
situations with humorous fantasticality, and amuse us 
not because they suggest a contrast between the personal 
and the mechanical (a contrast which is somehow or 
other also a reconciliation), but because they are human 
studies in character. Observe Lord Rosebery on his 


sky-blue couch, overlooking a stately garden, staring 
with inhibited dismay at “ the spectre of the End of All 
Things,”’ an “animula vagula, blandula”’ of revolution, 
mild emanation 


a dangling, 


wispy, in a pink, 











not a red, cap. Observe Mr. Balfour turning away the 
wrath of a militant Tariff Reformer; what a study in 
impenetrable blandness! or Mr. Lewis Harcourt stroking 
dubitatively his chin, “ wishing so much to say exactly 
the right thing to every one of the Colonies’’—all 
of them so alike, so bafflingly plain; what a waste of 
masterly adroitness! 

It is ‘‘ Max’s’’ fine apprehension of character and 
a perception of the amusing, subtle complications which 
arise out of it, that make him so supreme a caricaturist. 
Gillray could draw Charles Fox, with an unshaven jaw 
and one stocking down, with Polly on his knee, ladling 
out punch to tatterdemalion cronies; but when that 
is done, we are far from sharing comedy’s perception 
of Charles Fox. ‘‘ Max’’ has the art of catching his 
figures at the interpretive moment. A literary critic, 
he uses his pencil sometimes to express ideas too illusive 
to be easily caught in a net of words. His picture of 
Mr. Henry James, anxiously but firmly, paternally, 
making a match between Mona Lisa and The Man in 
the Iron Mask, has saved him writing an exquisite 
essay. It would be hard, also, to formulate, without 
over-stressing it, the criticism implied in his portrait of 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, standing up, voluble and insistive, 
between a cradle and a grave, with the chimneys of 
Bursley for a background. One’s eyes are held and 
pleased by the color of ‘‘ Max’s’’ drawings, and by the 
allure of his line. He draws luckily, not laboriously. 
How widely and how long will he be understood? 
Humor, like Morality, has its boundaries. Laughter 
must always be the laughter of a group, and beyond 
those limits it faints and dies. The man who excused 
himself for being alone dry-eyed in a weeping congre- 
gation by saying ‘‘ It is not my parish,’’ found a valid 
excuse for agelasts, too, who are outside the region of 
contagious complicity with the humorist. ‘‘ Il faut étre 
de son temps,’ as Daumier said. ‘“ Max” is profoundly 
of his time, both in what he likes and what he hates, 
and that, whatever may be included under the latter 
head, he does not hate absurdities is the crowning proof 
he was born to caricature them. 

DesmonpD MacCarray. 





Present-Day Problems. 





THE WAGES OF FIFTEEN YEARS. 


I po not think it is generally realised that, during the 
last fifteen years—and fifteen years is no small part 
of an average lifetime—the wages of the British work- 
man have fallen. The subject is one of exceeding 
interest and importance, for the progress of a nation 
must chiefly be measured by the standard of life of the 
wage-earning classes, which in this country form, with 
their dependents, about three-fourths of the entire popu- 
lation. The statement that the standard of life of 
three-fourths of the British people has fallen in half a 
generation is implicit in the statement with which I 
begin this article, and, to my thinking, it is extraordi- 
nary that the working classes cannot find amongst their 
thirty-five millions some clarion voice to compel atten- 
tion to the underpayment of labor. 

Our investigation of wages in this country is, un- 
fortunately, incomplete, but the Board of Trade in 
recent years have published a certain amount of infor- 
mation, which is large enough to enable us to judge 
very fairly the movement of wages as a whole. The 
Thirteenth Abstract of Labor Statistics, published in 
March, 1910, gives us a series of index numbers exhi- 
biting changes in rates of wages in the following groups 
of trades: building trades, coal mining, engineering, 
textile trades, and agriculture. The unweighted mean 
of these five groups gives an index number which forms 
the first column of the following table, in which the 
year 1900 is taken as a standard of comparison, and 
the figures of other years are expressed as percentages of 
that standard : ; 
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MovEMENT OF WaGES AND Prices 1n 15 Years. 


Teor Wages Index Wholesale Prices London Retail 
7 umber. Index Number. Prices Index No. 
1895 Pe 89.1 an 91.0 oa 93.2 
1896 ars 89.9 ~~ 88.2 ae 92.0 
1897 sane 90.8 _ 90.1 wie 96.2 
1898 an 93.2 ad 93.2 . 100.8 
1899 wei 95.4 7“ 92.3 aa 96.4 
1900 o- mean soo == a ... 100.0 
1901 ia 99.1 iin 96.9 «> aw 
1902 ae 97.8 ret 96.5 ~«. 1006 
1903 ime 97.2 aor 96.9 ane 
1904 one 96.7 ice 98.3 -- 1043 
1905 we 97.0 ia 97.6 ove ©. 608-7 
1906 nae 98.4 on «=—6 ne 0 «= ee 
1907 ~~» ws ae Sy -- 105.8 
1908 os aaa oo MES .. 108.4 
1909 .-. (2)100.5 .. 104.0 « mene 
1910 .-- (2)101.0 -- 108.8 .. 109.9 
Movement ... Increase Increase Increase 


in 15 years ...13.3 per cent....19.5 per cent....17.9 per cent. 


The Board of Trade index number is not yet avail- 
able for a later date than 1908, but I have completed 
the record down to 1910 with numbers which are very 
near approximations to the truth, and which I have 
estimated from Board of Trade statements as to reported 
changes in rates of wages. In 1909, wages fell as com- 
pared with 1908, and last year there wasa slight recovery, 
which is continuing in 1911. 

It will be seen that the money wages of the trades 
referred to increased by over thirteen per cent. in the 
fifteen years reviewed. It is exceedingly doubtful, how- 
ever, whether money wages as a whole made as great an 
increase. Certain it is that the wages of general laborers, 
railway servants, carmen, and many others, were very 
nearly stationary, and that the earnings of the con- 
siderable army of casual workers remained at a dead 
level. The Board of Trade index number knows no- 
thing of such a case as has just been brought to my 
attention, twenty miles from Charing Cross, in which 
a man with four children, who had been unemployed 
for several months, found a job at tree-felling at 21s. 
a week, but was promptly underbid by another unem- 
ployed man with one child who offered to take on the 
work at 15s. a week. It knows nothing of such a 
case as has been brought to my attention in North- 
amptonshire, in which a certain class of adult boot 
workers, working at home, earn twelve shillings in a 
seventy-hour week. It knows nothing of the sweated 
linen home-workers of Belfast. 

Now let us pass to the question of real or commo- 
dity wages as distinguished from money wages. ‘The 
second column in the above table is an index number 
representative of the course of wholesale prices of forty- 
five articles. Here, again, the prices of 1900 are taken 
as the standard of comparison, while the prices of the 
other years are expressed as percentages of those of 1900. 
It will be seen that wholesale prices rose nearly twenty 
per cent. in the fifteen years. I am not here concerned 
as to this point with causation, but I should like to 
observe in passing that, in my opinion, there is no 
justification for attributing more than a small proportion 
of the increase to the greater output of gold. The 
chief cause has been the failure of the world’s material 
supplies to keep pace with the rapidly expanding de- 
mands of modern machine production, and it may be 
added that, unless steps are taken to anticipate 
a further rapid extension of demand, we shall see higher 
prices yet for many important commodities. Probably, 
however, the great and saving conception of world con- 
servation will need to be driven into the minds of men 
by sheer necessity. 

But the working man does not, buy at wholesale 
prices, and I have added a third column which gives 
the Board of Trade index number, based on the London 
retail prices of twenty-three principal articles of food, 
duly weighted as toconsumption. This column exhibits 
an increase of nearly eighteen per cent. in the half 
generation. Prices in the provinces have moved simi- 
larly. By far the greater part of small incomes is ex- 












pended on food; investigation has shown that families 
with an average weekly income of about 21s. Od. spend 
about 14s. 6d. of it on food. Of the balance, the part 
spent on fuel, oil, clothing, domestic necessaries, &c., 
has also suffered diminution of value through higher 
prices ; rents have also risen. 

Thus, comparing column one with column three, we 
see that, while money wages have increased about thir- 
teen per cent., retail prices have increased so much 
that real wages have fallen in the fifteen years. 

Now let us pass to the question of profits. In the 
following table the gross assessments to income tax from 
1895 to 1910 are shown :— 


Tue Prorits or 15 Years. 


Gross Assessments Mstimated Average 


Fiscal Year, to Income of 
anaes Tax, er Payers 
1895-6 678,000,000 oe 698 
1896-7 705,000,000 see 719 
1897-8 rae 734,000,000 nue 741 
1898-9 = 763,000,000 es 763 
1899-1900 792,000,000 pes 784 
1900-1 833,000,000 “a 816 
1901-2 867,000,000 a 841 
1902-3 880,000,000 ah 846 
1903-4 903,000,000 is 860 
1904-5 912,000,000 ae 860 
1905-6 925,000,000 bie 864 
1906-7 944,000,000 cats 874 
1907-8 980,000,000 és 899 
1908-9 1,010,000,000 sas 918 
1909-10 1,050,000,000* oii 946 
1910-11 1,080,000,000* oe 964 
Increase £402,000,000 .. £266 
Increase per cent 59 rae 38 


* Estimated. 


These are remarkable figures. Column (a) gives the 
official figures for the gross assessments down to 1908-9, 
and I have added estimates of my own down to date. 
I think they may be accepted, for I have never yet esti- 
mated these assessments in advance so handsomely as 
the published figures have proved them actually to be, 
and I should not be surprised if the above estimates 
are exceeded. We get an increase of no less than 
£402,000,000 in the fifteen years examined in the wages 
table. Two things have, however, to be noted. 

The first is that, as the number of income-tax 
payers increased in the period, it is well to allow for 
such increase. This I have done in the second column, 
which is based on the assumption that income-tax payers 
increased from 970,000 to 1,120,000 in the fifteen years. 
That gives us an estimated average ‘‘ wage’’ of the 
income-tax payers in the period. It is seen to increase 
from £698 a year to £964 a year, an increase of £266 
a year, or thirty-eight per cent. 

The second point in this connection is that it is 
credibly asserted that the income-tax has been better 
collected of late. This is probably true, but the in- 
crease is so handsome that but a small proportion of 
it can be attributed to the smartness of tax collectors. 
If we assume that eight per cent. is due to better collec- 
tion, we are still left with an increase of thirty per cent. 
in the average income of the income-tax payers. 

We are now enabled to make a comparison of the 
movements of wages and profits respectively. In 
1895-1910, the money wages rose by about thirteen per 
cent., while the wages of the income-tax classes, who, 
with their families, may be termed the ‘‘ upper five 
millions,’’ rose about thirty per cent. 

For both classes alike, as for the lower-middle classes 
that lie between them, prices rose, but I need hardly 
dwell upon the fact that the great rise in the cost of 
living in the period means very much to the wage-earner, 
and very little to the fortunate (or is it unfortunate?) 
payers of income-tax. 

Why is it that British workmen have not been able 
to secure a fairer share of the product of mental and 
manual labor? The space at my disposal does not allow 
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me to examine the matter at length, and the number 
of possible factors of causation is great enough to make 
one go warily in attempting to form a judgment. I 
suggest for consideration, however, that there are many 
signs that the strength of trade unions, relatively to 
that of the employers’ federations, has diminished of 
late, and that our trade unions exhibit a lack of ex- 
pansion which is not creditable to the education, the 
wisdom, or the collective feeling of the working classes. 
I submit the following astonishing figures :— 


British aND GERMAN Trapr UNIONISTS. 





Year. Britais. Germany. 
1899 1,850,000 864,000 
1909 2,365,000 2,961,000* 
Increase 515,000 2,097,000 
Increase per cent. 28 240 


In view of these facts, I do not think we need be 
surprised to learn that German money wages have in- 
creased much more rapidly than British money wages 
since 1899. German workmen appear to be flocking 
to the trade. unions. In 1909, as compared with 
1908, the German trade unions gained 540,000 
members, or 25,000 more than our British trade 
unions gained in ten years. Is it that a superior 
education is telling in this direction, as in others? 

And I cannot but contrast the spirit which seems 
to animate German trade unionists with that of our 
own tradesmen. It was illustrated at the end of 1910. 
Arising out of not unexpected local disputes, which were 
breaches of an agreement between shipbuilders and ship- 
workers, of a character which makes one wonder how 
trade unionists could put their hands to it, British ship- 
builders locked out their men in the Northern yards. 
Upon their doing so, the men’s leaders consented to 
conclude peace on the understanding that the masters 
should punish their men through their union, if they 
struck work, by fine, or even by deprivation of employ- 
ment in. any shipyard for six or twelve months. The 
men, wiser than their leaders, refused to consent to 
such terms, and, finally, obtained better ones. Curi- 
ously, while British shipbuilders were locking out their 
men, German shipyard workers struck for higher wages 
and shorter hours, and, with the assistance of the power- 
ful German Metalworkers’ Society, the strongest trade 
union in the world, they won the day. One could not 
but be impressed by the coincidence; here, a shipyard 
lock-out, and the men barely saved from a disaster to 
trade unionism ; in Germany, a shipyard strike, won in 
a few weeks. 

It is only too clear that our workmen are lacking 
in holy (or even unholy) discontent; it is not so clear 
why this should be. 


L. G. Cutozza Money. 





Letters to the Editor. 


“WHY PEOPLE DO NOT GO TO CHURCH.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In both Mr. Forbes Gray’s book and your article, 
church-going seems to mean sermon-hearing. I am quite 
ready to admit that individuals and churches have failed in 
proclaiming our duty towards our neighbor. But this only 
touches the exterior. The primary object of all churches is 
for the worship of Almighty God. This is what the ordinary 
man fights shy of. To have to acknowledge week by week 
the existence of a Being infinitely wiser, stronger, juster 
than any human being is a test of humility, and a test 
greater than most people can stand. People nowadays are 
more self-satisfied and self-reliant, and do not recognise the 
need of outside help, and the spirit of independence teaches 





*Even this figure is incomplete, but it is given because it 
compares properly with the German figure of 1899. The actual 
number of all the German Trade Unionists is now 3,500,000. 









them to despise such assistance. This is seen, not only in the 
neglect of public worship, but in the relations between man 
and man. The I.L.P. are constantly fighting their leaders. 
The Backwoodsmen ignore Lord Lansdowne. Half the Liberal 
Party are against Mr. Asquith and Naval Expenditure. The 
rank and file all think themselves as wise, or wiser, than 
their leaders. Jack is as good as his master. 

To acknowledge superiority in others is the only sure 
foundation of progress, and this sense is gradually being 
eliminated from English people.—Yours, &c., 


Antuur W. JEPHSON. 
April 26th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srtr,—In reference to an article in your last issue under 
the above heading, may I suggest that, while both within 
and without the churches the Sermon on the Mount and the 
principle of the Gospel of Christ are being proclaimed and 
discussed, perhaps more than ever before, the result is largely 
ineffectual in practical application to daily life, because that 
proclamation has not behind it the dynamic motive power 
of great personal love for the Christ of the Gospel principles. 
They are approached too often from the purely ethical stand- 
point, and He is accorded unlimited admiration as a perfect 
moral Ideal; but there is wanting that over-mastering love 
for His Person, which is of the same nature as the highest 
love of one human being for another. The principles need 
to be proclaimed with increasing emphasis; but principles 
alone, however lofty, are apt to leave the heart cold; and, 
in order to energise the will in any effectual way, the heart 
must first be touched. We cannot, with any reality, 
know how to love our neighbor as ourselves, nor is our will 
constrained to do so, till we have first loved the Lord our 
God with heart, soul, mind, and strength ; and it is the ten- 
dency to reverse the order of these two Commandments 
which often causes failure. For, unless the principles are 
illuminated and heated by the inner fire of love till they 
become living and working forces, they will always remain 
as something unreal and futile. 

It is true that the strong personal feeling in religion is 
apt, from its very intensity, to become narrowed, and even 
morbid ; but if it is rooted in deep sincerity of soul, and 
the balance of the true Christian sanity, it will be bound 
t> expand and practically influence others in an ever-growing 
circle of action by putting its principles into practice in 
daily intercourse, whether in discharge of public or private 
duty. And if the ordinary man were made conscious of the 
kindly warmth of that love and its resulting sympathy, he 
would feel an answering thrill in himself ; and though, when 
he entered a church, he might find the “ medley of lax senti- 
mentalism and crude reasoning expressed in semi-medieval 
language,”’ it might not, after all, seem so foreign to his 
feelings ; for though the medium may be antiquated, there 
breathes through it the spirit of true love, trust, and 
humility, which are the same for all time.—Yours, &c., 


K. Mortry Horpenr. 
April 25th, 1911. 


THE CAMBRIDGE DIVINITY CHAIR. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The papers to-day announce that Professor Inge is 
to be the new Dean of St. Paul’s, and we are once more, 
after four years, to see a new Divinity professor elected by 
the graduates in Divinity. 

To graduate in Divinity in Cambridge, it is requisite to 
be a clergyman of the Anglican Church. Each man, before 
he is admitted to his D.D., has to preach in St. Mary’s, and 
to read before the Senate a declaration,in Latin, testifying 
his assent to all that the church teaches. What advantage 
either learning or the University gains from this limitation 
of the Divinity degrees is not clear. Certainly the degrees 
in Divinity do not stand higher in esteem than those in 
Letters, or Science, or Medicine—indeed, hard as it is for a 
man in one faculty to judge of another, the fancy does occur 
that Divinity degrees may be easier. 

The graduates in Divinity, when they meet to elect a 
Professor, will be limited still further to a clergyman of their 
church. Only the Norrisian chair is open to a layman; 
hence, a few years back—to the satisfaction, and perhaps the 
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surprise, of all interested in Theology—Mr. F. C. Burkitt’s 
election. Dr. Inge’s successor will be a clergyman. 

Six or seven years ago the University lost two of its 
much distinguished theological scholars in Dr. Rendel Harris 
and Dr. James Hope Moulton. In the field of Patristics and 
New Testament language we cannot boast to have their 
equals, whether one thinks of originality, or discovery, or 
sheer learning. Neither is available for the chair. We have 
with us at Westminster College other scholars, whose names 
are familiar, whose learning in Hebrew, in Philosophy and 
Church History, would set them, elsewhere at least, on a level 
with any of our Divinity faculty. They are not available. 

Dr. Inge’s successor will be a clergyman. A change in 
statute would take too long. The new Professor may prove 
exactly the ideal man for us; let us hope so. But are we 
the likelier to be so happy in the choice, when at once the 
electorate and the candidates are arbitrarily restricted, 
neither on the grounds of ability or character, nor of learning 
or knowledge of men, but of subscription, and nothing else? 

‘Is it in any real sense an advantage to the Church of 
England ? 

The reply will be a reference to the politics of a former 
generation, when a bargain was struck and a concession 
granted. But can any one, who has a serious interest in 
Church or University, or in learning, maintain that any 
real purpose is served by the retention of disqualifications 
which are by now conspicuously meaningless ?—Yours, &c., 

T. R. Guover. 

Cambridge, April 24th, 1911. 


THE POLITICS OF CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—May I suggest that your correspondent, Mr. G. G. 
Coulton has failed to see that the bedrock basis of Liberalism 
is respect for liberty of conscience. 

Both he and Mr. G. P. Baily urge that “a man who has 
once been drilled is more likely to volunteer for the army,”’ 
and “the training proposed by the National Service League 
will vastly improve recruiting for the regulars.’’ In other 
words, if we apply compulsion before a young man’s con- 
victions are matured, if we over-ride his individual develop- 
ment, he will more readily take a place in the unchristian, 
unsocial, barbaric army machine. 

Could any argument be more self-evidently anti-Liberal ? 
So it is to us inevitable to say that because we are Liberals 
in principle, therefore we are absolutely opposed to com- 
pulsory universal military training. 

That the Labor Party at the Antipodes has forgotten 
this, does not invalidate its truth; temporary aberrations 
are possible to all parties; but true Liberalism and compul- 
sion of the individual conscience (except in the sphere of 
the morally wrong) remain to us radically incompatible.— 
Yours, &c., Wm. Henry F. ALEXANDER. 

Reigate, April 23rd, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—“T am a Liberal, and therefore opposed on prin- 
ciple to compulsory service.’’ Does the word Liberal convey 
nothing to Mr. Coulton beyond the mere title of a political 
party? It is natural that a true Liberal should oppose a 
measure intended to force thousands of countrymen to 
learn how to fight. You do not expect a true Conservative 
to support on principle the introduction of compulsory 
service into this country. Let lovers of freedom, whoever 
they may be, rise and fight this serious effort to deprive 
Englishmen of their birthright of freedom, and Britain of 
that liberty which is the admiration of all nations. When 
once the principles of freedom are broken, what will be the 
limit to the tyranny of the majority over the private liberties 
of the minority ?—Yours, &c., 

Wriiuram Stevens. 

April 25th, 1911. 


THE LIBERAL IDEA OF A SECOND CHAMBER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—In last week’s “Diary” you spoke of “the 
extreme difficulty of finding any satisfactory basis for a 
Second Chamber.’ “It must,’’ you said, “differ from the 
popular House, and yet in so far as it does effectively differ 
from it, it ceases to be representative.” . 





With all respect, I submit that that is a misleading and 
unfortunate statement of the case. Those Liberals who are 
frankly “single-chamber men”’ are, of course, not at all 
anxious to find a satisfactory basis for a Second Chamber, 
and prefer to anticipate a continuous process of atrophy of 
the present House of Lords (inevitable if the present House 
of Lords and the democratic movement are both to con- 
tinue) rather than to substitute for it any other more reason- 
able and defensible Second Chamber. We have had our fill 
of a Second Chamber, and talk of reform of the House of 
Lords leaves us quite cold. You do not reform a block on 
the line; you remove it. But on the other hand, it will be a 
pity if Liberals are to be driven by the singular devices of 
Lords Lansdowne and Curzon and the rest (offered as 
“yeform’’) into a mere indefinite submission to the very 
grave handicap on Liberalism which the Parliament Bill will 
still leave to us. No Liberal, I imagine, who knows any- 
thing about Liberalism will look at reform of the House of 
Lords, and it is merely absurd to suppose that the Govern- 
ment or any section of it contemplate such a betrayal. 
“Reform” is simply a Tory attempt at stalemate, and 
unless and until we have a Tory Government, nothing more 
will come of it. 

But Liberals who believe in a Second Chamber are 
thinking, presumably, at least as much of a check on Tory 
reaction as on Liberal excess. Does it pass the wit of man 
to devise such an instrument? I do not plead for any 
particular solution of the question’ at this stage, only for 
an open mind; and it is simply as a contribution to our 
thinking about it that I submit the following as a possible 
scheme :—A House of, say, 300 members, chosen on a demo- 
cratic franchise by large constituencies, 100 retiring in each 
year by rotation (in constituencies dispersed as widely as 
possible over the whole country),—such a House being 
limited to the powers of criticism and delay which the Par- 
liament Bill proposes to leave to the House of Lords. So 
far as I can see, a scheme on such lines as these would work 
fairly between the parties; it would leave the main respon- 
sibilities of government and legislation still on the Cabinet 
and the House of Commons; and it would bring the people 
into far more continuous counsel, and make their current 
opinion on current politics constitutionally effective, as it 
is not now. 

It is plain that we shall soon, as a party, have to face 
the questions whether or no we are to devise a new Second 
Chamber (not in any case a new House of Lords), and if so, 
what the Second Chamber is to be; and while no one need 
wish to commit himself or anyone else in the meantime, it 
will be a pity, I think, if we foreclose our minds against the 
possibility of a Second Chamber which shall be at once 
democratic and not superfluous. Would the Education Bill 
of 1902 have survived the ordeal of such annual elections and 
of such a Second Chamber as I have suggested ?—Yours, &c., 

Joun D. SIncuarr. 

Drumbeth House, Stanley, Perthshire, 

April 25th, 1911. 


THE SMALL HOLDINGS REPORT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sr1r,—In stating, on the authority of the Small Holdings 
Commissioners, that in another two years practically the 
whole of the present demand will be satisfied, you leave out 
the interesting steps by which so comfortable a conclusion is 
arrived at. 

The Commissioners state that since the Act came into 
force, 30,886 individuals and 34 associations have applied 
for 507,377 acres. Of these 17,595 approved applicants 
asked for 256,134 acres. Nine thousand and thirty-five hold- 
ings are found, and applicants remaining unsatisfied on the 
books of the Councils number 8,168, nearly 400 approved 
applicants having somehow disappeared. 

This progressively reduced number the Commissioners 
further reduce at a stroke by fifty per cent., and declare 
that the “ genuine demand existing at present”’ is for 60,000 
or 70,000 acres, and that there is a good prospect of it 
being satisfied in another two years. They admit that by 
that time “a considerable fresh demand ”’ will undoubtedly 
have arisen. Just so, and if the prospect of obtaining land 
within a reasonable time had all along been brighter, the 
demand actually chronicled would have been twice as great 
as itis. So, by halving, again halving, and once more halv- 
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ing the demand for small holdings, the Commissioners hope 
that in two years’ time the County Councils will have nearly 


caught up their arrears. The best comment on their hope is 
that the Government has decided to appoint six fresh 
Commissioners.—Yours, &c., 
G. G. Dresmonp. 
109, Grove Lane, Camberwell. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Everyone interested in Education and the future 
of Democracy owes you sincere thanks for your comments 
and articles on the present state of affairs at the Board of 
Education. One result of the “ Holmes ”’ circular is, at any 
rate, quite clear. All elementary teachers now know, of a 
certainty, what is the actual view taken by the chief official 
of the Board of their work, their culture, and their honesty, 
and all the light-hearted assurances that Mr. Runciman may 
offer will not remove the chief effect of this knowledge. The 
official attitude has, of course, long been suspected. Now 
suspicion is removed and certainty has taken its place 
immovably. 

Little imagination is needed to realise what the result of 
this certainty will be on the future relations of the inspec- 
torate to the teachers, or what the result will be politically 
for Liberalism. Thousands of teachers will be feeling what 
Mr. Jackman was able to say at the N.U.T. Conference on 
this point. 

Another result will be that ratepayers will ask (indeed, 
at Huddersfield have begun to ask) what good they are 
getting from all this inspection by those exponents of learn- 
ing and culture from the only universities, in return for 
the large expenditure on elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. Localities are now doing so much for themselves 
under independent, well considered, and well administered 
schemes of education, that the interference of the Board 
and its inspectors is beginning to be thought unnecessary, 
and will soon be actually resented, more especially when the 
expenditure made necessary by the Board’s monstrous 
demands for minutely detailed masses of useless statistical 
information is remembered. This work alone means much 
extra cost and work for local officials as well as County 
Council officials, really only in order to make work for the 
large band of financial statisticians now securely enshrined 
at Whitehall, who would otherwise be unemployed there, 
or perhaps more productively employed elsewhere. 

There is, however, one point which it would be interest- 
ing to have elucidated, but which is not generally known or 
considered. When the old Science and Art Department was 
absorbed by Whitehall (under a delusive idea that it would 
prove economical), who were the specially qualified directors 
retained to advise the Board as to the requirements and 
conduct of the existing Schools of Science and Schools of 
Art? 

My own knowledge of Schools of Art is extensive, and of 
many years’ duration. These schools are inspected by 
officers who have had in most cases long experience in 
actual teaching as well as in the work of inspection, and 
who, generally speaking, are men whose advice is valuable 
to teachers and students. This advice is freely given, and 
these inspectors really know what are the local requirements 
which each school has to fulfil. But they seem to have no 
superior at the Board, competent to understand their sug- 
gestions or to act on their advice, and it appears that no 
other advice is sought from any outside quarter. 

It is freely stated that these Art Inspectors are com- 
pletely ignored, in an advisory sense, by the Board, and the 
present condition of chaos in Art Schools seems to confirm 
the statement. 

Sir Robert Morant and the one or two other autocrats of 
the Board may be all that their admirers think and say they 


AND ART 


are; yet it is hard to believe that, in addition to all the 


culture and detachment of mind and manners derived from 
their public school training, and their sojourn at one or 
the other of the only two universities that count, they also 
possess consummate knowledge of a highly technical and 
executive art, which most other men only acquire after a 


lifetime specially devoted to its practice. But if they do not | 
direct the work of our Art Schools, and the inspectorate does | 


not, who on earth does direct it? And who is responsible 











for the waste of teachers’ and students’ time and energy now 
going on by order of the Board?—Yours, &c., 
Art TEACHER. 


THE COPYRIGHT BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1r,—The contention of Mr. F. H. Jones is absolutely 
right. The Government, with the best intentions, is pro- 
posing to protect the large publishers against competition. 
Under the present law, copyright lasts long after the author’s 
death. Any original work or revision that Dickens did in 
the last two years of his life is still copyright, and his works 
have been dropping out, one at a time, since 1878. How 
many children of authors are drawing royalties from their 
fathers’ works at the present day? Very few, because copy- 
rights tend to get into the hands of publishers. Many authors 
—like Sir W. Besant—prefer to sell outright. When an 
author dies, and his estate has to be divided, executors nearly 
always realise. 

I know something about music publishing. Mr. Sidney 
Buxton says that author’s rights are always reserved. He 
has been entirely misinformed. Taking one class of piece 
with another, I should say that nine are bought outright, 
where one receives a royalty. Ballads are usually issued 
on royalty ; that is the only case where the royalty is usual. 
As a composer who has parted with his rights in all cases, 
I want my music after my death to be sung and played by 
us many people as possible, and not hung up in expensive 
editions. 

The present term of copyright is the fairest that can be 
devised. Why disturb it? Why seek for uniformity with 
France? Music in France and Germany is much more ex- 
pensive than it is here. If the period is extended to fifty 
years after death, good-bye to cheap music for the masses.— 
Yours, &c., A Composer. 

April 24th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—I wonder if Mrs. Hecht, or anyone who shares 
her views, could draw a distinction between literary and 
mechanical inventors as regards the principle on which re- 
wards in the shape of monopolies should be granted. To the 
inventor, with his limit of fourteen years’ monopoly, the 
privileges given by even the present law of copyright seem, 
by comparison, extravagantly liberal; to extend them, 
ridiculously unnecessary. I happen to be an inventor who 
has taken out about 250 patents (at a cost in fees alone of, 
at least, £3,000). If I could have had, say, half-a-dozen of 
these for life, I might have given up inventing twenty years 
ago; but I see my patents run out, “as the shadow when it 
declineth,” and other people entering into the fruits of my 
labors—and yet I do not feel that it is altogether unfair. 
The stimulus of even fourteen years’ patent right is sufficient 
to induce me, and others like me, to work. I get an advan- 
tage and the public gets an advantage; and so long as I 
am satisfied to go on working, it is not for me to say that 
the advantages are unfairly distributed. I do not see why 
all this does not apply to authors. If they are wronged, 
inventors are much more wronged. Yet, so far as I am 
aware, the voice of the inventor has not been heard in this 
discussion. Where does the difference come in? Is it merely 
that the author is more vocal? If there is any other differ- 
ence, one would like to have it explained. 

The moral, I think, is this. The question must be 
argued not as one of natural rights but as one of public 
policy ; or, if we will, of natural rights limited by public 
policy ; and there is just now a real danger that the ex- 
tremely vocal author may steal a march on the inarticulate 
and possibly inattentive public. 

Mr. F. H. Jones’s letter seems to me unanswerable on 
other grounds.—Yours, &c., 


PATENTEE. 
April 25th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As an author in a limited way, naturally the 
Copyright Bill is of interest and importance. As a citizen, 
however, I cannot blind myself to its serious defects, and to 
the injury it will do to the nation at large by tying up what 
ought to be public property for many years after the creator— 
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who is the only one to be considered, so far as the profits 
are concerned—has passed away. Why should a man’s 
children and grandchildren, much less those of his pub- 
lisher, have the right to take a tax, and a heavy one, on 
future generations? If they are worth anything they can 
look after themselves. 

In my judgment, the Copyright Bill is firstly and lastly 
in the interests of publishers rather than those of authors, 
save the very few. They will score heavily, and the families 
of authors very little indeed, taking them as a class. It 
would reveal much if we could examine the copyrights of 
any well-known publishing firm, and see the degree to which 
publisher and author would reap the advantage. That is 
apart from the public generally. Where would the latter be 
in, say, the ‘“ Everyman’s Library ” if this Bill were an Act 
on the Statute Book? 

What I should like to see would be that every author 
should have complete copyright in his works for his lifetime, 
but not less than thirty years should he die earlier; that at 
the expiry of thirty years, if alive, or on his death, if he 
lived longer, the copyright should revert to him or his heirs, 
and that he or they continue to hold them for twenty years 
longer, or, in case he lived more than thirty years after 
publication, for the balance of twenty years he was alive. 
Such an arrangement would be just to the author, his family, 
the publisher, and the public.—Yours, &c., 

E. B. 

April 25th, 1911. 


SACRED TREES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—The writer of the very interesting article “On 
Sacred Trees” in a recent issue does not refer to 
Sidney Lanier’s beautiful little poem, “A Ballad of Trees 
and the Master.’’ I venture to quote it :— 


** Into the woods my Master went 
Clean forspent, forspent. 
Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him; 
The thorn tree had a mind to Him 
When into the woods He came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 

And He was well content. 

Out.of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last; 
’"T’was on a tree they slew Him—last 

When out of the woods He came.” 


—Yours, &c., 
H. C. Tarr. 
10, Ellerdale Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


THE NEW FOREST AS AN EXERCISE GROUND. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—The intention of the War Office to use the New 
Forest as an exercise ground for Mounted Territorials in 
May-June fills every naturalist with dismay. “The 
Forest’ is England’s one National Park, beauty-spot, and 
nature - study reserve. It is also the sanctuary for many 
vanishing species of bird, insect, and plant. 

To disturb the breeding haunts of these creatures during 
the critical months is simply wanton. Why not wait until 
August? But why use the Forest at all? Churn Downs, 
Salisbury Plain, Dartmoor are accessible, and little or 
no damage would be done. But to turn a regiment of young 
men, most of them smokers, to light camp-fires, and drop the 
promiscuous match among old bracken and bramble-brakes 
in hot weather, is to court a national disaster. ‘‘ Once too 
often,’’ and immemorial beech and oak will be done for, 
and the artistic and natural amenities of antique woodland 
destroyed for ever. 

There is a proposal (I hear) to drain certain swamps, 
to enable cavalry to mancuvre. This means the absolute 


extinction of certain wild flowers, and forms of insect life 
peculiar to the Forest, and must be prevented. 

The whole idea is the outcome of ignorance and 
pedantry. The Forest is not adapted for any such purpose 





(teste those swamps). It is like using St. Paul’s for a drill- 
hall, and I beg you to use your influence to stop the 
desecration.—Yours, &c., 

H. M. Wattis. 


HOME RULE FINANCE. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have just come across the following sentence in 
Lord Morley’s account of the discussions concerning the 
1886 Home Rule Bill. It seems appropriate to the remarks 
you allowed me to make in a recent issue :— 

“Some partisans of Imperial Federation took it into 
their heads that the plan for Ireland would be fatal to a 
plan for the whole Empire, though others more rationally 
conceived that if there was to be a scheme for the Empire, 
schemes for its several parts must come first.”—Yours, &c., 


Frank MacDermor. 
April 22nd, 1911. 


HIGHER APPOINTMENTS IN THE CIVIL 
SERVICE. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—One form of jobbery that has grown up in the Civil 
Service in recent years deserves particular condemnation ; I 
refer to the transfer of men from one office to another through 
influence. A man who takes a low place in the open com- 
petitive examination is naturally appointed to an inferior 
office. But if he can command college or official influence, he 
at once endeavors to get transferred to a better office, which 
is ordinarily recruited from men who take the highest places 
in the examination. Thus the ablest men are passed over, 
and inferior men are put into lucrative posts, which they 
have not won. So systematic has this plan become, that it 
now hardly excites comment, except when a peculiarly scan- 
dalous instance occurs. There are other subtler modes of 
tampering with open competition, but I cannot deal with 
them here. 

The great point to insist upon is that Civil Service work 
is just a branch of ordinary business, and much that is paid 
for as higher work is of a very easy and routine character. 
On the whole, it requires far less ability than the work per- 
formed by tens of thousands of business men, for which no 
one would dream of demanding men with an Oxford or Cam- 
bridge training. Such a training, in fact, while enabling men 
to pass examinations, specially framed to suit their needs, 
by no means qualifies them for a business career. This ex- 
plains the notorious fact that Second Division men, trained 
in the office, are so often more efficient than their more 
highly-paid “superiors.” 

May I, in conclusion, suggest the following steps towards 
the amelioration of the present bad condition of affairs? 

(1.) The full application of the open competitive system 
to all offices which have hitherto dodged it, especially the 
Foreign Office, the Education Office, and the Public Trustee’s 
Office. 

(2.) A revision of the higher examination schemes by a 
Committee representing all the Universities, and including 
also a few business men. Useless subjects, like Latin verse, 
would not survive such a revision. 

(3.) The introduction into every office of an effective 
system of promoting the ablest Second Division men to 
Higher Division clerkships. In some offices, or departments 
of offices, such promotion ought to be the sole method of 
filling the higher posts—e.g., the Post Office and Inland 
Revenue. 

(4.) The appointment of a non-official Committee to 
decide upon questions of promotion, hear appeals, deal with 
grievances, &c. The Treasury is quite unfit to perform such 
judicial functions. 

Meanwhile, any M.P. would render a public service by 
moving for the following returns :— 

(a) A list of all Higher Division clerks who have been 
transferred from one Government office to another during the 
last twenty years, with the places they took in the com- 
petitive examination, the names of their schools and Uni- 
versities, and the reasons for their transfer. 

(b) A list of all the men who have entered the Education 
Office as Examiners during the last twenty years, with their 
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places of education, and the names of the persons on whose 
recommendation they were appointed.—Yours, &c., 


Lux. 
April 26th, 1911. 


FICTION AND MORALS. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—An influentially signed letter has lately appeared 
in the Press protesting against the low moral tone prevalent 
in this particular matter, and appealing for help and sym- 
pathy in raising the standard of opinion in the country. 
This appeal was replied to by certain persons who assert 
that this kind of literature does not exist, that if it does 
it need not be read, and that if it is suppressed most of the 
great classics would have to be treated similarly. 

I think you will agree that there is a vast difference 
between the classics and certain modern novels whose sale 
obviously depends entirely upon their stimulation of un- 
wholesome romance, and in which incidents of vice and 
unfaithfulness form the highest ideals of the authors, who 
appear to preach a life of licentiousness as the only possible 
manner of life among men and women of to-day. 

Some weeks ago I came across a book which had been 
prominently advertised in THE Nation ; it turned out to be 
a particularly bad example of the kind of literature in 
question. Whether you would have called it disgusting or 
merely dull is a question of opinion, but I am sure that the 
code of ethics and morals as laid down by that author would 
be the last to be ever advocated by Tue Nation. 

Perhaps Tue Nation will lend its influence to support- 
ing this crusade, and suggest some practical ways of touch- 
ing public opinion, especially among that vague class of 
people who exist in all wealthy, luxurious ages, and are 
sometimes known as “social’’ or “smart,’’ since there is 
no doubt that the men and women of the idle class, especially 
the women, are the largest customers of libraries and book- 
sellers who deal in tons of this literary trash.—Yours, &c., 


A. E. Humpureys Owen 
Glansevern, Berriew, R.S.O., 
Montgomeryshire. 





Poetrp. 


THE MORNING-GLORY. 
(A Dramatic Fragment.) 


PRIEST : 

Who is the guide in Life’s chartless field? 

See the black robe of the priest for the changeless love 
of the Lord 

(The robe is black, as black night, with mercy’s depth): 

I count my rosary, I count the sins of the world and 
life ; 

My prayer is the evening bell to turn them to rest. 

My face is ever turned to joy and the west— 

To the west where Heaven, the only real place, lies. 

‘Tis mine to make the suffering souls obedient to law 
and truth, 

And then regain the song of dissolution and rest. 

What is the flower that I see before my eyes? 

Is it not the Morning-glory, the flower of Summer’s 
dream. and dews? 

It is strange to see it now when Autumn’s silence 

Has calmed down the fire and heart of Nature and 
song ; 

It is like a lyric forgotten and unsung 

Villager, tell me what flower it is. 


VILLAGER: 
Father, ’tis none other than the Morning-glory. 














PRIEST : 
Is it the custom here to see it blooming under the pale 
October sky? 


VILLAGER: 
No, father. It is the first time I have seen it. 
PRIEST : 

See the tremor of the cup of the flower, as if it fears to 
exist ; 

Oh, bareness of beauty that has soared out of life: 

Is it a real Morning-glory? 

Is it not only imagination or pain itself? 

I hear in its tremor a certain human speech, but voice- 
less. 

What a mystery, what mournfulness, what tragic thrill! 

I am a priest for whom stones and grasses prepare a 
nightly bed, 

A companion of water, trees, stars, and night; 

Here will I sleep, and solve the mystery with the power 
of prayer. 

Oh, flower, whatever name thou bearest, take me this 
night as thy guest. 


(The villager goes out. It becomes dark; the 
first night-bell rings. The priest recites the holy 
words. The Lady enters as a waft of autumnal 


wind.) 


Lapy: 
How my heart burns in madness and pain: 
Oh, misery to be a prey to fire and unrest! 
I am a wandering spirit of discontent from Hades, 
After the life that ascends, the life of whiteness and the 
sun ; 
Oh, my hatred of dissolution and death! 


PRIEST : 
Who art thou, lady? Thou seemest to be a soul dead, 
but not dead, 


Curser of Nirvana, straying soul of unrest. 


Lavy: 
Father, I am the spirit of the Morning-glory. 


PRIEST : 
Dear child of dews and Summer’s impulse, 
Why wanderest thou as a spirit of malice and evil? 


Lavy: 
Holy one, I crave for the longer life of the many other 
flowers 
That have only to grow with the sun and the day: 
Oh, shortness of my life that ended before its day began! 
How I long to feel the joy of life and the sun that was 
not mine! 


PRIEST : 

Poor child, there is no life where is no death: 

Death is nothing but the turn or change of note. 

The shortest life is the sweetest, as is the shortest song: 

How to die well means how to live well. 

Life is no quest of longevity and days: 

Where are the flowers a hundred years old? 

Oh, live in death and Nirvana, live in dissolution and 
rest, 

Make a life out of death and darkness ; 

Lady or flower, be content, be finished as a song that 
is sung! 


Lapy: 
Happy am I to hear such words, holy father ; 


Pray, pray for my sad soul that it may return to Hades 
and rest! 


PRIEST : 
** Namu, amida butsu ae 
(The lady disappears at once into the Morning- 
glory. The moon rises. The flower withers. 
The midnight bell rings.) 


Yonge Nocucat. 
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The Gorld of Hooks. 


Tre “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“The Republican Tradition in Europe.” By H. A. L. Fisher. 


(Methuen. 6s. net.) 

“Ruskin: A Study in Personality.” By A. C. Benson. (Smith, 
Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Life, Trial, and Death of Francisco Ferrer.” By 


William Archer. (Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 
‘* Large and Small Holdings: A Study of English Agriculturai 
Econemics.’”” By Hermann Levy. (Cambridge University Press. 


10s. 6d. net.) 
“The Amazing Emperor Heliogabalus.”” By J. Stuart Hay. 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 


“Chardin.” By Herbert E. A. Furst. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“The One Way Trail.”” By Ridgwell Cullum. (Chapman & 
Hall. 6s.) 

** De Kant 4 Bergson.”’ Par C. Coignet, (Paris: Alcan, 2fr. 50.) 

** Silhouettes Historiques.” Par le Marquis de Ségur. (Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 3fr. 50.) 

** La Liseuse.”” Roman. Par Léon Frapié. 
Lévy. 3fr. 50.) 

“Die Angelbriider.”’ on Hans Fechner. (Berlin: Fontane. 4m.) 


(Paris: Calmann- 


THE appearance of Tolstoy’s three unpublished novels, 
which are now in the hands of his literary executors, will be 
awaited with the deepest interest. Their titles are “ Tikhon 
and Malanie,” “ Father Sergie,” and “ Hadji Murad,” the 
last being a tale of the Caucasus. Among Tolstoy’s papers 
there are also two plays, “A Learned Woman” and “A 
Living Corpse,” together with many passages that appeared 
in the first drafts of his works, but were suppressed, either 
because Countess Tolstoy disapproved of them, or because 
they could not have passed the press censorship. 

* * + 


A NUMBER of promising titles are to be found in the 
list of books in preparation for the series of Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature. Among those of literary 
interest are “King Arthur in History and Legend,” by 
Professor W. Lewis Jones; ‘Goethe in the Twentieth 
Century,” by Professor J. G. Robertson; “The Ballad in 
Literature,” by Mr. T. F. Henderson; ‘“ Mysticism in 
Modern English Literature,” by Miss C. F. E. Spurgeon; 
“The Poetry of Burns,’ by Professor H. J. C. Grierson ; 
and “Greek Tragedy,” by Mr. J. T. Sheppard. There are 
also announced a number of volumes on physical science, 
anthropology, biology, philosophy, and history. 

ca * * 


“Seems So: A Working-Class View of Politics” is the 
title of a book giving the working man’s view of a great 
many contemporary social and political questions, which will 
be published in the autumn by Messrs. Macmillan. Its 
authors are Mr. Stephen Reynolds and two of his working- 
men friends. All three writers have taken a full share in 
the work, Mr. Reynolds’s position being that of collaborator 
and secretary. 

* * _ 

WE are glad to see that Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson 
are bringing out a cheap uniform edition of George Gissing’s 
novels. ‘The Whirlpool” and “The Unclassed” will be 
published early next month, and other volumes will succeed 
them at regular intervals. In the interesting appreciation 
which he prefixed to ‘‘ The House of Cobwebs,” Mr. Thomas 
Seccombe foretold that of the cluster of novelists who emerged 
from the mid-Victorian school of ideas, the two who will 
attract most attention in the future are Mark Rutherford 
and George Gissing. Both writers appeal with great force 
to an increasing band of readers, but Gissing’s work has 
not the emotional power or the reconciling quality of Mark 
Rutherford’s. Gissing’s fastidious style and the careful 
workmanship of his best novels give him an assured place 
in English fiction, though we doubt whether the general 
public will find these sufficient compensation for the ex- 
treme sobriety of coloring and the tone of personal discontent 
—even misery—which runs through all that Gissing ever 
touched. A sincere and an unhappy man, Gissing wanted 
spirits, and never affected to have them. 

* ¥ * 

Gisstn@ is often pointed to as a striking example of the 

fate that lies in wait for a man of letters with an artistic 





conscience. There is a good deal both in “ New Grub Street ” 
and “The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft”’ to support 
this view. He suffered all that a refined and edu- 
cated mind must suffer from an unhappy history, extreme 
poverty, and the long failure to win adequate recognition. 
But it should be remembered that he was abnormally 
sensitive, and that the poverty was, at least in some degree, 
his own choice. His first novel, published when he was but 
twenty-two, made so great an impression on Mr. Frederic 
Harrison that he did all he could to help him with work and 
introductions. Among others, Lord Morley, who was then 
editing the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” agreed to employ him on 
that journal. But Gissing was resolved to keep himself free 
for imaginative composition, and would not undertake mis- 
cellaneous journalism or criticism. We can applaud him for 
adopting the heroic course, but the fact that honorable and 
remunerative work was open to him helps to relieve the 
gloom of the picture of his own struggles, which he took a 
slightly morbid pleasure in painting in their darkest colors, 
* + * 


Tus month Messrs. Longmans will publish a book on 
“The Imperial Conference,” by Mr. Richard Jebb. It traces 
the process by which the Conference developed from a chance 
gathering into a regular institution, and gives its history 
from its beginning in 1887 down to last year. The proceed- 
ings of the five meetings already held are described, and 
there is an appendix giving all the resolutions passed by 
the Conference. 

* * 7 

In the series of “ Philosophies: Ancient and Modern,” 
Messrs. Constable will shortly publish volumes on “ Prag- 
matism,’’ by Mr. D. L. Murray; on ‘‘ Henri Bergson,” by 
Mr. Joseph Solomon; and on “Fichte,” by Mr. J. L. 
Mitchell. 

* * * 

Tue later Bourbons have engaged the attention of so 
many biographers that it is surprising to find that a book 
announced by Mr. Murray, under the title of “ A Sister of 
Louis XVI.,’’ will be the first full account in English of 
Marie Clotilde, the grand-daughter of Louis XV., who be- 
came Queen of Sardinia in 1796. It will contain an account 
of Bonaparte’s campaigns in Piedmont, and of the adventures 
of the Royal Family in their search for a place of refuge 
after Charles Emanuel’s abdication. We may also expect 
that a good deal will be said of Joseph de Maistre, who 
rendered valuable services to Charles Emanuel, both in the 
government of Sardinia and as ambassador at St. Petersburg. 

* * * 


Tue studies in literature issued by the Columbia 
University Press—many of them theses written for the 
degree of doctor—are representative of the best side of the 
American academic criticism of to-day. They have the 
thoroughness, with not a little of the dryness, that marks 
German criticism, and they are always useful to specialists. 
Among those announced for early publication are “ Sym- 
bolism in Voltaire’s Novels,’’ by W. R. Price; “The Greek 
Romances in Elizabethan Fiction,” by S. L. Wolff; “The 
Rise of the Novel of Manners,” by Charlotte E. Morgan; 
“ John Dennis, the Critic,’ by H. G. Paul; and an edition 
of “The Poems of King James I. of England,” by Allen F. 


Westcott. 
* * * 


Davip Humr’s birthday, the two-hundredth anniversary 
of which fell on Wednesday last, is a memorable date in the 
world of books. Few English writers have worked with more 
boldness, originality, and success in the three fields of 
history, philosophy, and economics. Hume was the first 
English historian to attempt a comprehensive treatment of 
historic facts, and to realise that the social and literary 
aspects of a nation’s history were worthy of notice. In 
philosophy, his theory of knowledge supplied the starting- 
point for Kant and his school, while he introduced scientific 
method into political economy, and established the relation 
between economic facts and social conditions. The best 
“Life” of Hume is that by John Hill Burton. Among 


shorter biographies there are those of Professor Huxley— 
an almost perfect example of brief exposition and apprecia- 
tion—Professor Calderwood, Dr. Orr, and Professor Knight, 
while the best edition of his works is that in four volumes 
by T. H. Green and T. H. Grose. 
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Rediews. 


THE MYSTICS. 


“Mysticism.” By Evetyn Unpernitt. (Methuen. 16s. net.) 


Ir is not the least remarkable development in the thought 
of our day that the rather hard rationalism of forty or fifty 
years ago has, in the main, disappeared among educated 
people, and that there is more disposition to study the 
phenomena of the spiritual life. The immense vogue of a 
book like “The Varieties of Religious Experience” is an 
index to the present trend of thought. Much work on some- 
what similar lines is being done in America with some 
curious results. In no other decade, to take an extreme 
case, would the psychology of the Mormon prophet, Joseph 
Smith, have seemed worth investigating. And when, at the 
lowest end of the scale, such study is thought worth while, it 
is not unnatural that the really great and true leaders of reli- 
gious thought receive more consideration than they had half 
a century ago. 

The mystical life is being more and more recognised as 
a permanent feature of human experience. Whatever its 
ultimate significance, whether it is merely pathological—like 
art and poetry, and anything else of any account, according 
to some ingenious popular writers—or whether it is some- 
thing higher; whether it leads men into the realisation of 
new truth, or reinterprets old truth for them in a new way— 
whatever it be, it is agreed that it must be studied, and 
studied in a really scientific way. The scientific method is 
not that which has too often been applied by the cheaper 
scientists to religion; the man of science knows well enough 
how closely he must study the illustrative facts, how inti- 
mately he must know them, if their value is not to elude 
him. To-day, even the strangest and most rapt of mystics 
are given a respectful hearing ; for they, after all, may yield 
something that may prove a key to a larger knowledge. There 
is, of course, one preliminary question where opinions will 
differ—Can such phenomena be studied best from without or 
within? If it be answered that the scientific detachment, 
necessary for a sound judgment, is best secured from without, 
then, rejoins the mystic, green and red will best be under- 
stood and felt by the color-blind. To this the reply is not 
easy, especially when psychologists are beginning to say 
that all deep knowledge, of the kind that results in 
creative work, is apt to come less by self-conscious and 
deliberate reasoning than by feeling and emotion. However, 
let our methods and our standpoint be what we may choose, 
or what may be forced upon us, we are committed to the 
study of religion on the spiritual and mystical side with a 
new sympathy and a new attention. 

There are available to-day a number of works dealing 
historically with the greater Mystics: R. A. Vaughan’s well- 
known “ Hours with the Mystics,”’ a book dating from before 
the new psychology ; Professor Inge’s “ Bampton Lectures,” 
and Dr. Rufus Jones’s fine “ Studies in Mystical Religion,” 
where a deep sympathy with the spiritual life of the 
persons studied blends with the keen insight of a professed 
psychologist. Yet there is room for the new study by Miss 
Evelyn Underhill, which lies before us. 

The writer’s aim is to study Mysticism at once from the 
historical and the psychological points of view, and not 
without reference to the philosophy of certain schools—the 
older mystical philosophers, and among the moderns the 
schools of Bergson and Eucken. A long, close, and even 
loving familiarity with the writings of the great medieval 
mystics has given the writer a keen insight into her subject, 
and a fine equipment of first-hand knowledge, with which she 
is able to illustrate every aspect of the mystical life with 
apt, and often moving, passages, in which the Mystics them- 
selves set forth their experience. An historical appendix runs 
over in swift summary—in some twenty pages—the names, 
dates, homes, and spiritual connections of the chief Mystics, 
and it is supported by a bibliography, concise but full and 
well-arranged. That the book is absolutely exhaustive the 
writer would hardly claim—few writers one would care to 
read are absolutely exhaustive. Eastern mysticism is, in- 


deed, glanced at—Mohammedan chiefly—but little reference 
is made to the mysticism which, it is growingly clear, lay 
beneath the stately exterior of the religions of the Greek and 
Roman world. Yet, more than one passage has recalled the 
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words in which Aelius Aristides described his dream-vision— 
if dream it were—of Asclepios. More work waits to be done 
with Dionysos and Isis than most classical scholars perhaps 
realise. On the other hand, Miss Underhill has brought 
Plotinus—most significant of them all—into her range, and 
cites him to good effect. 

Plotinus will serve to suggest our next point. “The 
transcendental powers,’’ she writes, “take such material as 
they can find amongst the hoarded beliefs and memories of 
the self. Hence Plotinus sees the Celestial Venus, Suso the 
Eternal Wisdom, St. Teresa the Humanity of Christ, Blake 
the strange personages of his prophetic books ; others more 
obviously symbolic objects”; while, as she adds in a foot- 
note, Huysmans from the visions of St. Lydwine of Schiedam 
deduces that “the Church Militant had been, in fact, initi- 
ated by the inspiration of its apostles, its popes, and its 
saints into the liturgic joys of Paradise.” Now this is very 
frank, for it at once proposes the question whether the mysti- 
cal vision really reveals anything at all. If Plotinus sees 
the Celestial Aphrodite in one of his three great ecstasies, 
and if nothing is revealed to Jelalu ’d "Din inconsistent 
with his form of Moslem belief, may it not follow that Mysti- 
cism has nothing new for its devotee—that he is mystically 
fed from the intellectual store he brought with him? Joseph 
Smith, the Mormon, is a disquieting case in point—that his 
“ Book of Mormon” was not pilfered from another, nor con- 
sciously concocted by himself, is admitted by his psycholo- 
gist investigator ; the Nephites, and all the rest, came from 
his crystal-gazing without fraud ; his facts and his phrases, 
though he did not guess it, came from his intellectual en- 
vironment, which was a pretty poor one. Are Teresa and 
Richard Rolle, then, and the rest, discredited by their com- 
pany? The author does not deal with poor Joseph Smith, 
it is true ; but the fact that she does handle Plotinus and the 
Sufis is a recommendation of her work. She will not dodge 
the case that wakes the doubt. Her chapters on Magic and 
Occultism may be eagerly seized on by the thorough-going 
rationalist as a complete exposure of her work. What is 
Religion, he may say, but another form of Occultism ? quoting 
her admission that recipes for the alteration and exaltation 
of personality are of the essence of Occultism. Or, again, 
“Religion,” she writes, “can never entirely divorce herself 
from Magic: for her rituals and sacraments, whatever ex- 
planations of their efficacy may be offered by their official 
apologists, have, and must have if they are to be successful 
in their appeal to the mind, a magical character,’ and she 
instances “the Roman rite of baptism, with its spells and 
exorcisms, its truly Hermetic employment of salt, anointing 
chrism, and ceremonial lights.”’ This is pretty frank, especi- 
ally in one who clearly leans toward the Catholic type of 
mystic, citing the Blessed Angela of Foligno oftener than 
George Fox. 

The Blessed Angela suggests another line of reflection. 
“Tn that time,” wrote Angela, ‘and by God’s will there died 
my mother, who was a great hindrance unto me in following 
the way of God: my husband died likewise, and in a short 
time there also died all my children. And, because I had 
commenced to follow the aforesaid Way, and had prayed 
God that he would rid me of them, I had great consolation 
of their deaths, albeit I did also feel some grief.’’ It was 
to the Blessed Angela that, we read, the Holy Ghost revealed 
“that He loved her better than any other woman in the Vale 
of Spoleto.” To quote such passages was to waken another 
criticism ; so that one may fairly give the author the credit 
of extenuating nothing. 

Now, having set out one series of impressions received 
from the book, we must, in all fairness, speak of an- 
other. The interest that the author wakes for the 
great personalities, with whom she makes the reader consort, 
is not to be lightly expressed. The Blessed Angela, frankly, 
one cares for but little. But Tauler and Suso and Teresa 
are another story. Miss Underhill is no great admirer of 
Mme. Guyon. One figure recurs again and again—the Eng- 
lish mystic, Richard Rolle, of Hampole, a master in the 
mystical way, an intensely individual man, a writer of Eng- 
lish that is his own. It has been a pleasure to read the fine 
passages taken from him. Nothing, by the way, is said of 
his hymns, if we remember, which is rather a pity, as they 
have a wonder and charm of their own. If this book should 
result in a full and readable study of Rolle, it would be a 
most happy thing. The Scottish Richard of St. Victor, 
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again, it is clear, wants better usage. The Dictionary of 
National Biography is poverty-stricken in its notice of him. 
Perhaps it is not a small tribute to Miss Underhill’s writing 
that one wants to know more of the great teachers to whom 
she introduces us. 

The Mystical life the author divides into stages not quite 
unfamiliar. There is the awakening of the self to the con- 
sciousness of the Absolute followed by its realisation of its 
own imperfection and the stage of Purgation. Illumination 
is the third stage—a happy one—in which recollection, quiet, 
and contemplation become degrees of orison in an ascending 
series. Then supervenes the awful stage of the Dark Night 
of the Soul, issuing in the last, highest, and happiest level 
of the Unitive life. All these are nobly illustrated from the 
mystics themselves. Here it may be remarked how sensible 
the great mystic is about all matters of miraculous vision and 
voice. St. John of the Cross is a saint of the Counter-Refor- 
mation, but it would have been better for her if the Blessed 
Angela could have heard his blunt words. “He says ‘God 
has spoken to me,’ or ‘I have had an answer from God.’ But 
it is not true: such an one has only been speaking to 
himself.’”” The author insists that the mystics are 
practical people—bringing all back to the test of life. There 
is the “dreamy consciousness of the Infinite” in “ Quiet,” 
but the Dark Night is the thing that saves the mystic—it 
makes it clear that such enjoyments are the survival of the 
I and Mine, and “cures the soul of the innate tendency to 
seek and rest in spiritual joys, to confuse Reality with the 
joy given by the contemplation of Reality,” to think no 
more of self in however depreciatory a sense. Then from 
the Dark Night the soul comes to the threshold of the 
great life of Union—Dilectus meus mihi et ego illi—the happy 
life, where we find Beatrice with “suoi occhi ridenti,” 
Francis with his “ French-like rejoicing,” Rolle “ gladdened 
with merriest love and in joyful song wonderfully melted.” 
That all this is mere self-deception is scarcely to be held, 
in view of its continual recurrence in the experience of some 
of the highest types of humanity, and of the extraordinarily 
heightened power with which it sends them back to grapple 
masterfully with the facts of life and to triumph in that 
hard warfare, where shams inevitably succumb. 

Much that has appealed to the reader in this book must 
be regretfully passed by for our present purpose, but it will 
perhaps suffice, after what has been said, to thank the writer 
for a wonderfully interesting work, sympathetic and in- 
spiring. ‘He alone is God,” said St. Bernard, “ who can 
never be sought in vain: not even when He is not found.” 
Here is the story of men and women happy in the con- 
viction that they have found, and whose lives seem to bear 
out their words. 





THE HORRORS OF MEXICAN SLAVERY. 


‘*Barbarous Mexico.” By Jonn KenNeTH TurNeR. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
“Impressions of Mexico.” By Mary Barton. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Nor since “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ was published, sixty years 
ago, have revelations of so dark and forbidding a character 
been issued to the world as are contained in Mr. Turner’s 
recent book on Mexico. The first question that will occur 
to the reader, confronted with this description of a rigorous, 
cruel, and systematic form of slavery, will be, ‘“ Who is 
Mr. Turner, and is he to be trusted?”” We can only answer 
the question tentatively. Mr. John Kenneth Turner, it 
appears from his book, is an American who “has lived for 
years in the South-west, and near the border-line of Mexico.” 
What he saw of the human traffic that was being more or less 
surreptitiously carried on induced him to visit the tobacco 
and henequen plantations of Mexico. He had seen much of 
the sufferings of the Yaquis in their native state—of the 
means which had been taken to stir them to revolt, and of 
the effects of President Diaz’s order of deportation. 


“TI knew,” he says, “that the order of deportation was 
being carried out, that hundreds of femilies were being 
gathered up monthly and sent away into exile. But what 
fate was awaiting them at the end of that exile road? The 
answer was always vague, indefinite, unsatisfactory. Even 
well-informed Mexicans of the Metropolis could not tell me. 
After the Yaqui exiles sailed from the port of Vera Cruz the 
curtain dropped upon them. I went to Yucatan in order to 


’ 


witness, if possible, the final act in the life-drama of the | 


Yaqui nation. And I witnessed it.” 





Mr. Turner made two journeys through Mexico, in 1908 
and 1909. Representing himself as a capitalist intending 
to invest money in Mexico, he obtained information in regard 
to the working of the estates such as is not accessible to the 
ordinary traveller. The “ bosses,’ eager to drive an ad- 
vantageous bargain, initiated him frankly into the details 
of their system, and, in the way of business, explained the 
expedients used for obtaining supplies of slave labor. Once 
initiated, he was passed by letters of introduction from 
district to district, until, in the course of his two journeys, 
he had gathered into his note-books the mass of verified facts 
which he now makes public. These facts are of two kinds: 
things heard and things seen. The things heard refer chiefly 
to organisation, to the catching and rounding-up of the 
natives, the prices paid for them, the agents employed, the 
participation of the Government and the planters in the 
traffic, the statistics of mortality, and so on. The things 
seen deal with the actual condition of the slaves, their hope- 
less sufferings—only ended by death—and the brutality of 
treatment meted out to them. Mr. Turner, travelling often 
in company with gangs of slaves, and visiting the common 
lodging-houses, prisons, and “bull-pens,” or night shelters 
along the slave routes, into which men and women are 
huddled indiscriminately, had frequent opportunities of 
learning from the lips of the victims themselves every detail 
of their capture and subsequent treatment. He witnessed the 
systematic breaking-up of families, the separation of wives 
from husbands and children from parents, the enforced 
marriages, under penalty of starvation, of the captured 
women to Chinamen; the bloody thrashings administered: 
with wet ropes, on the slightest provocation, till the sufferer 
dropped to the ground a senseless pulp of bleeding flesh. 
He has written his tale carefully, precisely, without any wish 
apparently to heighten its horrors, and in language as quiet 
and circumspect as if he were drawing up a Government 
report. The same coolness and self-control which enabled 
him to fool the officials and planters preside over his style. 
It is very difficult to believe that these quietly-told descrip- 
tions and careful facts and statistics are not very closely 
related to the truth. Our first visit is paid to Yucatan, a 
rocky and apparently sterile peninsula forming part of the 
Mexican territory, yet more densely populated than the 
United States, owing to the fact that its soil and 
climate are peculiarly suited to the growth of that 
species of century plant which produces henequen, 
or sisal hemp. The farms are large, and_ each 
boasts a little separate city of inhabitants, number- 
ing from 500 to 2,500. These are the workmen of the estates. 
Their chief task is the harvesting of the henequen leaves, 
which continues throughout the year. They are all slaves, 
and the owners of the farms are the chief slave-holders of 
Yucatan. The Slave-holders’ Club numbers 250 members; 
but the great majority of slaves are concentrated in the 
hands of fifty ““ henequen kings.’? The number of the slaves 
is over 100,000. 

The fifty “magnates” of Yucatan (as they would be 
called in South Africa) seem to exercise much the same 
influence in that country as the Rand financiers used to exer- 
cise in Johannesburg. They live in costly palaces in the 
handsomely-built town of Mérida, and all Mérida and all 
the peninsula of Yucatan are dependent upon their 
wealth, for the country knows no other. Inevitably, 
they control absolutely the political machinery of the 
State. Their interests are identical, and they act 
as one man. The accounts published of the industry are 
dictated by them, for they have entire command of 
all the channels of communication with the outer world. 
They compose, in short, a governing plutocracy, and they 
govern entirely in their own interests. Of the slaves in their 
employment some 8,000 are Yaqui Indians— whose mys- 
terious exodus from Sonora had first aroused Mr. Turner’s 
suspicions—3,000 Koreans, and from 100,000 to 125,000 
Mayar, or natives of the country who formerly owned the 
lands which now belong to the henequen kings. Slavery is, 
of course, illegal in the State, and the masters of Yucatan 
are careful not to call their system slavery. They call it 
enforced service for debt. ‘We do not consider that we 
own our laborers; we consider that they are in debt to us. 
And we do not consider that we buy and sell them; we con- 
sider that we transfer the debt, and the man goes with the 
debt.” The fabrication of the debt, however, is a mere im- 
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posture. The slaves are transferred from master to master, 


not on any basis of debt, but on the basis of the market 
price of a man. 


“In figuring out the purchase of a plantation I always had 
to provide cash for the slaves, exactly the same as for the 
land, the machinery, and the cattle. Four hundred Mexican 
dollars apiece was the prevailing price, and that is what the 
planters usually asked me.” 


In regard to the actual treatment of the slaves, we agree 
with Mr. Turner (accepting the accuracy of his statements), 
that it is slavery of a worse type than ever prevailed in 
the Slave States of America. In the Southern States, in the 
old days of slavery, there existed, in many cases, a senti- 
ment of patriarchal responsibility, such as the henequen mag- 
nates appear to be perfect strangers to. The Yucatan slaves 
are unpaid, are half-starved, are worked almost to death, 
and are frequently unmercifully beaten and maltreated. Mr. 
Turner quotes from numerous conversations, both with slaves 
and their masters. He describes what he saw, and we cannot 
question the conclusion that “ the entire lives of these people 
are ordered at the whim of the master, and if the master 
wishes to kill them, he may do so with impunity.’”’ Mr. 
Turner adds that he “ heard numerous stories of slaves being 
beaten to death, but I never heard of an instance in which 
the murderer was punished, or even arrested.” The reason is 
the old one, dismally familiar to all who have probed the 
secret history of events like the Matabele Rebellion, the 
Indian Mutiny, or the Congo Atrocities. “The police, the 
public prosecutors, and the judges know exactly what is 
expected of them, for the men who appoint them are the 
planters themselves.” The jefes politicos, or rulers of the 
political districts, corresponding to the counties of the United 
States, “are invariably either henequen planters, or em- 
ployees of henequen planters.” 

Under the conditions of life prevailing in the plantations 
—the excessive labor, the filthy and inadequate food, and the 
brutal treatment—the mortality is so high that the utmost 
efforts of the numerous secret agencies can scarcely keep 
pace with the demand for slaves. “If the Yaquis last out 
the first year,’’ an important planter explained to Mr. 
Turner, “they generally get along all right and make good 
workers ; but the trouble is, at least two-thirds of them die off 
in the first twelve months.” Such a death-rate is almost 
incredible, but Mr. Turner adduces corroborative evidence 
to prove its reliability. We do not wonder, as the facts pass 
before us, that the human cargo of one of the slavers, 
knowing what to anticipate, should have preferred death by 
drowning to the slower death that awaited them, and flung 
themselves and their children from the vessel’s side to perish 
in the waves. “Those Indians wanted to cheat us out of 
our commission money, and so they threw their children 
into the sea and jumped in after them ’’: such was the light 
in which the transaction appeared to the agents. In Valle 
Nacional, ‘the worst slave-hole in Mexico,’’ conditions are 
even worse than Yucatan. The valley is a deep trough, two 
to five miles wide by twenty long, surrounded and pent in 
by mountains densely wooded with tropical forests. Situated 
in the extreme North-western corner of the State of Pascaca, 
it is practically inaccessible, save by one difficult track, and 
there is no escape for those unfortunates who once enter it. 
Fifteen thousand slaves enter it yearly, and fifteen thousand 
is the number employed in the tobacco plantations in the 
valley. The number does not increase, for the average 
duration of a slave’s life is under a year. We have it from 
the general manager of one of the large tobacco farms, that 
“by the sixth or seventh month they begin to die off like 
flies at the first winter frost, and after that they are not 
worth keeping. The cheapest thing to do is to let them 
die; there are plenty more where they came from.” Station 
agents, Government engineers, police officers, civic officials, 
the “bosses,” and the slaves themselves, all agree in 
corroborating the ghastly tale. Fifteen thousand slaves are 
driven into Valle Nacional every year, precisely as you 
would drive so many oxen into the shambles. It has been 
reckoned out by the planters, after the comparison of 
methods, that the cheapest way of running their estates is 
to get in a certain number of slaves yearly, and simply to 
work them to death straight away. “Like the cotton 


planters of the Southern States before the war, the tobacco 


planters seem to have their business figured down to a 
fine point.” 


The cotton-planters used to work their slaves 




















to death in seven years. The tobacco-planters find that it 
answers to work them to death in seven months. 

The participation of the Mexican Government and 
President Diaz in this state of things, and the countenance 
of the United States, are melancholy aspects of the evil which 
we must leave to the reader’s consideration. We have been 
able to deal only with one or two of the main groups of facts 
treated in the present book. We can but add that, if these 
facts are true, there would seem to exist in Mexico to-day a 
state of things almost unparalleled in horror in the history 
of civilised States. If Mr. Turner has exaggerated or in- 
vented, he has committed a terrible wrong; but his tale is 
very circumstantial. We feel disposed to trust him, because 
he writes like a man who is telling the truth, and because he 
frequently alludes to financial and political influences, which, 
as we well know, are apt to be associated with the very 
evils which are here unveiled. 


Miss Barton has written a pleasant and opti- 
mistic account of the country and its inhabitants, 
as the result of what we gather was a brief visit. 
Her water-color sketches are excellent, clear and 


vigorous, and most of them are very effectively reproduced ; 
but her survey of Mexican life and affairs is necessarily a 
coup d@’ eil, and throughout her talks, descriptions, and 
reports there occurs not a hint or suggestion of anything 
amiss with the labor conditions of the country. As for 
President Diaz, is it not well known that he “ has practically 
made the country by his wise and strong rule, which has 
brought peace and prosperity for so many years”? We should 
like to have Miss Barton’s explanation of the rebellion which 
is at present raging in Mexico. And we should like to hear 
Mr Turner’s explanation of it too. 





A LOST INTERPRETER. 


“Essays in Roman History.” By Henry Francis Pre.nam. 
Collected and Edited by F. Haverrietp. (Clarendon Press, 


10s. 6d. net.) 
Ir is as true of Ancient History as of Ancient 
Literature that the claim of the classics to a 


high place in education depends on the way they are 
interpreted. There is no better material for an introduc- 
tion to the study of humanity in its social and political 
aspects than the story of Greece and Rome. The field is 
relatively so small and yet so comprehensive, the questions 
so fundamental and so distinctly stated, the answers so 
closely bound up with modern life and thought. But there 
is one serious drawback—the difficulty of presentation. The 
strangeness of the “dead” languages and the remoteness of 
the time make it hard for the student not to accept the con- 
ventional distinction between Ancient and Modern History, 
to conceive the Greeks and Romans as the old classical 
tradition presented them—like stone figures in a museum, 
each with his neat, informing label, or, if alive at all, a 
dim, unreal race of demigods or supermen—and thus to lose 
the value of a record of effort and achievement as actual 
and human as our own. It is the interpreter’s function to 
clear away this romantic atmosphere, to breathe life into 
the dead figures, to reconstruct the evidence into a solid 
fabric, and, finally, to bring it all into relation with con- 
temporary life. It needs a man of various gifts—scholar- 
ship, imagination, creative power, and the historian’s tact, 
but also, what scholars and historians sometimes lack, a 
knowledge of practical affairs, a keen interest in the prob- 
lems of his own day, an unsleeping memory that outside 


| his study window lies the world. 


Such a man was Henry Francis Pelham, whose “ Essays 
on Roman History ’’ have now been collected and published 
under the able editorship of Professor Haverfield. He 
was our leading English teacher of Ancient History. A 
brilliant Oxford career, as Scholar, Fellow, Tutor, and 
Reader, culminated in his election to the Camden Professor- 
ship of Ancient History and the Presidency of Trinity. 
Happy and privileged were the pupils of such a College 
Tutor ; undergraduate students came freely to him as Pro- 
fessor for encouragement and advice; and his lectures were 
admittedly the most attractive and illuminating in the 
classical schools, Outside Oxford, moreover, as well as 
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within it, he greatly assisted the progress of research. His 
published work was probably limited in amount by these 
exacting labors, but his exceptional historical gifts were 
revealed to the world by the publication of his well-known 
“Outlines of Roman History.’”’ No small achievement in 
itself, this book was looked upon as the precursor and 
guarantee of a greater work. Pelham was to recover the 
fame of England in the field of learning in which Grote had 
won it for us. He was to take up the threads of Roman 
History where Mommsen dropped them, and write the 
standard history of the Empire. On his election to the 
Readership he began it, and more than three chapters were 
actually written ; but almost at once his eyesight failed him, 
and the work had to be put aside. Yet he never abandoned 
his hope, and, when his sight was largely restored by an 
operation, he had still many years of a scholar’s working- 
life before him; but, before he had recovered the lost 
ground, he suddenly and prematurely died. 

The present volume is a collection of his lesser writings. 
It is not merely, as his successor in the Camden Chair points 
out, a memorial of a distinguished Oxford professor, but a 
contribution of lasting value to the study of Roman History. 
Several widely-distinct subjects are treated with the clear- 
ness and sureness of touch which marked all Pelham’s work. 
The archeologist will turn first to the admirable survey 
of the “ Discoveries at Rome” during the twenty years which 
opened a new epoch in his science; the historical specialist 
to the articles on the “Roman Curie,” the “ Pascua”’ 
(hitherto unpublished), and the “Pagus,’’ or to the im- 
portant corrective of Mommsen’s theory of the “Lex de 
Imperio.” The general reader will be chiefly interested in 
the chapters on “Augustus” and the “Early Roman 
Emperors.” This was Pelham’s special province, and the 
former chapter is one of those he had actually prepared in 
manuscript for that unwritten “History of the Roman 
Empire.” There are few periods more fascinating. The 
Republic had conquered the Mediterranean world in one 
century and broken down in the next before an aftermath 
of social and political problems which her aristocracy, spoiled 
by success and growing yearly more luxurious, corrupt, and 
class-selfish, had neither power nor will to solve. At length 
a bankrupt and demoralised Rome had been snatched from 
them by the strong hand of a military despot. The uncompro- 
mising absolutism of Cesar and the chaos of the civil wars 
seemed at any rate to have wiped the slate clean. What 
could Augustus write on it? To poets and enthusiasts it 
was the dawn of a new creation with the Princeps as a God 
Omnipotent. The old problems of poverty and civic life 
were at last to find their solution, and Rome recover her 
single-hearted national spirit. The difficulties were perhaps 
insuperable, the rot had sunk too deep; but at least Augustus 
made his effort in the right direction. In the general débdcle 
the morale of the common people had suffered less than that 
of the rich oligarchic families, whose “increasing luxury 
and reckless extravagance”’ intensified the gravity of the 
situation. 

** As to the great body of Roman citizens, Augustus 

may reasonably have argued that, although the civil wars and 
the prevailing insecurity of the last twenty years had rudely 
shaken the fabric of society and produced a temporary 
demoralisation, yet there existed germs of vigorous life which 
required only the restoration of peace, confidence, and settled 
government to develop and expand. It was clearly to this 
Roman people that he looked. They had been 
alienated by the narrow exclusiveness which guided the policy 
of the later republic; they might now be invited to play their 
part in a wider Rome, not as the subjects, together with Greeks 
and barbarians, of a supreme despot, but as a self-governing 
imperial race.” 

Augustus failed. “ The activities he set free did not run 
in the channels he marked out for them.” The Provinces, 
indeed, were saved from the criminal exploitation of their 
Republican masters, and some of them secured under an 
efficient and unified civil service an uninspired millenium of 
peace and law. But at home the problems still stood un- 
solved, and the ideal of a re-birth of Rome as an imperial 
democracy fell back again into the world of dreams. The 
crux of the situation was probably economic, and Augustus 
never grappled seriously with poverty. The Roman Empire, 
as Mr. Heitland has remarked in his recent ‘“ History of 
the Republic,” failed to improve the condition of the pauper 


class, and Augustus, for all his statecraft, never realised | 


what after all we are only slowly learning now, “ that the 








| 





most important function of government, on which the 
vitality of a state primarily depends, is to secure the well- 
being of the poor.” 

It was because Pelham understood that lesson that he 
was so great an interpreter of ancient life. He kept his 
study window open. Within the University he was a keen 
progressive—especially on the questions of finance and the 
recognition of women students—and the present advance 
in the Oxford Reform Movement owes much to his early 
efforts. And the forward tendencies of the outer world found 
him just as attentive and sympathetic. He was a convinced 
and unswerving Liberal, and his practical interest in the 
social problem was shown by his active support of the 
Trinity College Mission at Stratford and of similar work in 
other fields. The spirit of humanity, in fact, complemented 
and inspired his historical gifts, and made of him a teacher 
and a personality Oxford could ill afford to lose. 





PRE-RAPHAELITE IMPRESSIONS. 

“ Ancient Lights and Certain New Reflections: 
Memories of a Young Man.” By 
Hverrer. (Chapmanand Hall. 12s. 6d. net.) 


“Tuts book,” Mr. 


Being the 
Forp Mapox 


Hueffer explains, “is a book of im- 
pressions it is full of inaccuracies as to facts, but 
its accuracy as to impressions is absolute.’’ So different 
are Mr. Hueffer’s impressions from facts, that when parts of 
the book were appearing in serial form he printed a story 
of how he heard Carlyle tell “how at Weimar he borrowed 
an apron from a waiter and served tea to Goethe and 
Schiller, who were sitting in eighteenth-century Court dress 
beneath a tree.” That Mr. Hueffer’s memory played him 
false was shown by “a distinguished critic,” who pointed 
out that Carlyle never was in Weimar, and that Schiller 
died when Carlyle was five years old. But the reader who 
cares more for interesting impressions than for accuracy 
will enjoy Mr. Hueffer’s pages. They have, like everything 
that Mr. Hueffer writes, a sense of style and of the value 
of words, and they present an extremely vivid picture of 
some of “the Victorian great figures” whose existence made 
the author’s life “simply not worth living.’’ The Pre- 
Raphaelite movement, in whose inner circle Mr. Hueffer 
was nurtured, has had its legend—a legend of poets and 
artists who lived on the smell of the lily, affected clinging 
garments, and thought and talked of little but art and 
anarchism. Not the least merit of the present volume is 
that it destroys the last vestiges of this misrepresentation. 
Whatever may have been the case with the outer ring of 
disciples, the leaders of the movement, Mr. Hueffer tells 
us, “were, to a man, rather burly, passionate creatures, 
extraordinarily enthusiastic, extraordinarily romantic, and 
most impressively quarrelsome.” Their bickerings were 
usually conducted by correspondence, and though fierce 
while they lasted, caused very few lasting estrangements. 
Ford Madox Brown, the author’s grandfather, comes in for 
most notice, and appears in an attractive light. In moments 
of passion a hard-swearing, old-fashioned Tory, but drawn 
by his love of art to think himself a revolutionary, he had 
a serious hatred for nothing but the Royal Academy, and 
was ready to hail every new poet or painter as a budding 
genius. He also regarded it as his mission to redeem some 
of them from dipsomania, and to this end provided them 
with labels, upon which were inscribed his own name and 
address. Thus, when any of them were found incapable, 
they were brought by cabmen or others to Brown’s house 
in Fitzroy Square, where they were placed in a bath (selected 
in order that the patient could not roll out and hurt him- 
self) and reduced to sobriety by cups of strong coffee. This 
practice led to a cabman on one occasion going to the house- 
maid and informing her, “I’ve got, your master in my cab. 
He’s very drunk.” ‘My master,” was the housemaid’s re 
joinder, “my master’s a-sitting at the head of the table 
entertaining his guests. That’s Mr. Carry him up- 
stairs and lay him in the bath.’’ Mr. Hueffer’s book con- 
tains many anecdotes and appreciations of other great 
Victorian figures whom he knew as a boy. Carlyle, William 
Morris, Whistler, the Rossettis, Swinburne, Meredith, and 
dozens of others pass in and out of his pages, and they 
seldom appear without calling forth some fresh or suggestive 
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The low prices at which orders are now being accepted for the 





new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
will be withdrawn on May 31st, 





when the prices Will be increased by not less than £2. 


In announcing, a few months ago, the forthcoming issue 
of a new edition (the 11th) of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
the Cambridge University Press invited application, in 
advance of publication, at specially low prices. 


The 28 volumes of text are published, and 
in course of delivery. 

The new edition had been prepared—greatly to its 
advantage—as one consistent whole, and its publication, also, 
was to be as nearly simultaneous as possible. That some 
delays should have occurred in the printing and binding of 
the largest book that has ever been in the press at one time 
was, perhaps, inevitable. Nevertheless, during March, the 
entire 28 volumes of text were in course of delivery to early 
subscribers. There lacked only the Index (volume 29) to 
make publication complete and to justify the withdrawal 
of the special terms upon which applications were to be 
accepted while the work was still in the course of production. 


The date—May 3ist. 

While, on the one hand, it is impossible at this stage 
to fix an exact date for the issue of the Index, it is, on the 
other hand, proper that the thousands of people, all over 
the world, who are acquainted with the favourable terms 
of the offer made in advance of publication, should be 
advised in time of a precise date for its withdrawal. The 
Index should be finished by May 31st, and on that date, 
also, the publishers must know the total number of copies 
required to fill applications at the lowest price. Should 
early copies of Volume 29 be ready, printed and bound, 
before May 31st, they would, of course, be delivered at 
once. May 31st, however, will, in any case, remain the 
date of withdrawal, whether the Index can be delivered by 
that day or not. Applications posted after that day will 
be accepted only at an advance of not less than £2. 


The advantage to the subscriber. 

The reason for offering special prices at all to prompt 
subscribers is a purely material one, and the whole situation 
is governed by considerations of manufacture. In the 
early stages it was necessary to discover at once the propor- 
tions in which copies were to be printed on India paper and 


A SPECIMEN BOOK 
of 160 Pages. 





In view of the imminent withdrawal (on May 31st) 
of the present favourable terms of subscription, the Cambridge 
University Press is issuing a large book of specimens, presenting 
a very complete picture of the contents of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica—its articles, illustrations, plates and maps. 

The reason for bringing out this Specimen Book is to afford 
anyone, who has entertained the idea of becoming a subscriber, 
the opportunity of coming to a definite decision in the 
matter before the special subscription terms 
are withdrawn. 

The Specimen Book is made up of articles, or portions of 
articles (155 in all), from the new edition itself, selected as 
typical of the treatment accorded to persons, places, history, 
religion, animals, plants, chemistry, geology, astronomy, 
mathematics, etc., medicine, law, industries and engineering, 
arts and music, literature and language, sports and games. 
There are 13 full page plates (one in colowrs), a double page map 
and many illustrations in the text. 


The reader who goes carefully through its pages will be in 
a position to form an independent and trustworthy opinion 
of his own as to the value which the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica will prove to have in his particular case. 


The specimens of articles are printed in their original typ? 
and wpon India paper. Thus, the reader will be able to form 
an opinion, not only wpon the contents of the new edition, but 
| also wpon its material production. Photographs of the volumes 
in various styles of bindings, as, also, of the bookcases, are included. 


The Cambridge University Press cordially 
invites any reader of this announcement, who 
is interested in the new edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, to write for this Specimen 
Book. It will be sent post free upon request. 








eo thie Fore of Application 





on ordinary paper. To ensure economy in the purchase of 
skins, again, and in the business of binding, it was necessary 
to obtain a trustworthy estimate of the quantities required | 
of the different styles of binding. The answer to these | 
initial questions was supplied at a comparatively early date. 
90 per cent. of the applications have been for the India 
paper impression, and, of these, nearly 80 per cent have 
specified either Full Sheepskin or Full Morocco. On this 


assured basis, the tentative orders previously given to paper | 


makers, tanners, and printers were readjusted and greatly 
increased owing to the large number of applications 
reeeived. Thus the economics essential to the sale of the 
book at a low price were secured. 

Of the advantage thus gained, the purchaser of the 
new Encyclopedia Britannica secures the benefit by sub- 
scribing before May 31st. All whose applications are 
posted by that date are entitled to the lowest price, because 
their orders, received while the whole machinery of produc- 
tion is still in motion, will be executed as part of an unbroken 
series of operations. 


An immediate payment of only 21s. 
The present price (15s. 10d. a volume of a million-and-a- 


for the 
SPECIMEN BOOK 


ot the new 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
llth Edition. 


| | 
} 
| 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, | 
135, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Please send me post free the Specimen Book | 
of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th | 
edition) with full particulars of prices and | 
terms to be withdrawn on May 3ist. 





half words), is an extraordinarily low one. Moreover, 
21s. is all the immediate outlay that is required to obtain 
delivery of the 29 volumes, and, after delivery, purchase may 
be completed in monthly payments of the same small amount. | 


Name 


Na. 9. 


Address 
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remark from the author. The writer who comes in for highest 
praise is Christina Rossetti, whom Mr. Hueffer considers 
to be “the greatest master of words—at least, of English 
words—that the nineteenth century gave us.” 

When he turns from “ancient lights’’ to“ new reflections,” 
Mr. Hueffer displays the pessimism that befits a young man. 
Ever since the Boer War, literature has begun to depart 
from the land. All the fine enthusiasms are dead. We 
don’t care enough about anything to risk hurting each 
other’s feelings, and all the idealisms have perished in a 
riot of material comfort. ‘ Life,” says Mr. Hueffer, “is 
good nowadays; but art is very bitter. Upon the 


| 
| 


and to half-starvation. She can choose between going on 
as a waitress at a cheap restaurant, bullied and stinted, and 
threatened with varicose veins, as thousands of waitresses, 


factory workers, and domestic servants are threatened, and 


one side I love life. On the other hand, Hokusai, in his later | 


years, was accustomed to subscribe himself: ‘The old man 
mad about painting.” So I may humbly write myself down 
a man getting on for forty, a little mad about good letters. 
For the world is a good place, but the letters that I try to stand 
up for are about to die. Will any take their place?” Mr. 
Hueffer may take comfort. Cakes and ale will continue, no 
matter who turns virtuous. And good letters will survive 
the great Victorians. 





AN ESSAY IN REALISM. 
‘*A Bed of Roses.” By W. L. Groner. 


(Palmer. 6s.) 


Pusuic bodies which exercise a literary censorship must | 


expect to have their action reviewed with some jealousy. It 


comes a little late in the day, when the lines of our literature | 


are fixed, and in the absence, as far as we can judge, of any 


serious or alarming tendencies towards deliberate baseness | 


of touch and intention. 
countries, an underground service of gross books; that is a 
matter for the police. Every now and then some colorable 


imitation of this type of writing comes to the surface, and | 


engages a few plausible pens. A morbid strain in men of 
letters now and then feeds such perversities, and, we imagine, 


There is, in all times and all | 


has a very limited power for evil. For, in the first place, it | 


is not’ attuned to one note; and in individual authors, 


such as Huysmans and Verlaine, rises from perversion to | 


merely curious or even exalted or devotional writing. And, 
in the second place, its appeal is narrow, and to the un- 


healthiness of over-refinement rather than of brutal coarse- | 


ness, which, in its turn, is not, and cannot be, the fault of 


any modern taste that can be called literary. Apart from | 


these diversions from the broad, accustomed paths of litera- 
ture stand the realists, whose aim may be (a) sincere ; (6) use- 
ful to society, for it is a reaction from sentimentally false 
pictures of life ; and (c) moral, for it is usually associated with 
ideas of social or individual reform. It is this latter class 
of writers with whom a censorship should deal with special 
care. For it observes, for the most part, the general tradition 
of reserve which our literature has followed for over a 
century. In our most candid mood we are still far from 
Gallic literalness. And, in view of these facts, our public, 
and its representatives in the libraries, ought not to cry out 
before they are hurt. 

This, we think, has been done in the case of Mr. W. L. 
George’s “ A Bed of Roses.” Mr. George is a serious writer, 
and an informed and restrained critic of modern French 
politics and society. And his book is a study of a social 
evil, disfigured by some faults of taste and treatment, but 
obviously compiled for thinkers and students, not for the 
light-minded crowd. Its theme is that of “ Manon Lescaut ’”’ 
and “ Resurrection,”’ and if its moral force lies well below 
that of Tolstoy’s novel, and its workmanship cannot compare 
with it for delicacy, it is equally clear of the romantic 
element, and is also far apart, in intention and in method, 
from the base pseudo-classicism of Pierre Louys. Victoria 
Fulton is not poetised nor idealised; if she were, Mr. 
George’s work might fairly be called immoral. She is hardly 
more spiritually attractive than the heroine of “ Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession,’ the book is not full of her physical 
attraction, and if the detail of her unpleasant career is abun- 
dant and repellent, it is set down with a certain deliberate 
coldness which sufficiently bespeaks the author’s purpose. 
That, indeed, isquiteclearly set forth. Victoria is an ordinary 
handsome woman of the middle classes, without much 
talent, but with a good deal of character. She is hunted 


into prostitution, as the alternative to the pursuit of men 





sinking back into the lavish ease and secret infamies of 
prostitution. She chooses the latter life, fully meaning to 
prey as she has been preyed upon, to waste as she has been 


wasted. She succeeds, and, having succeeded, climbs 
up, backed by money and her cleverness, to the 
respectable life she would not, of her own choice 
and will, have quitted. It is not possible to say 
that strong-minded women do not and cannot live 
such lives, or that they are not thrust into them by 


as powerful a pressure of social forces as that which 
creates unemployment, and through it recruits the regular 
army. The theme is revolting to some; it is more depress- 
ing and disconcerting to others. But neither artists nor 
moralists will consent to ignore it, and if it is to 
be dealt with, it is at least a mercy to be quit of the 
hectic, affected coloring which the younger Dumas and 
most of the mid-century romanticists applied to it. Mr. 
George translates it into hard prose, illustrates it with an 
unpleasing literalness of incident, and deals in some com- 
minatory rhetoric which we do not always like or believe in. 
Heisnota poet and not a great writer, and therefore his work 
falls short of the deeper kind of persuasiveness. But we 
cannot bring ourselves to impeach his honesty; his picture 
of Victoria’s struggles in the “P.R.R.” is obviously 
truthful and closely studied; and we doubt whether his 
severest critics will come from social workers, who best know 
the evil and its roots, and most often wrestle with it in dire 
despair. 





A CRITIC OF CHINESE MISSIONS. 
‘‘The Unknown God.” By B. L. Purnam WEALE. (Macmillan 
6s. ) 


Ir is a pity that Mr. Putnam Weale’s novels are of disap- 
pointing quality. His story, “ The Human Cobweb,”’ was a 
curious mixture of good and indifferent, and we fear “ The 
Unknown God ”’ will not add to the reputation of the author 
of ‘ Indiscreet Letters from Pekin.’’ Yet materials for an ex- 
cellent structure have been brought together, and the 
ground plan, so to say, reveals an interesting design. A 
little more subtlety and sense of proportion, and a good deal 
more of artistic detachment, and the novel might have been 
a permanent contribution to the literature of the subject. 

The theme of “The Unknown God ”’ is the futility of 
the efforts of the European missionaries in China. Millions 
of pounds have been subscribed by well-meaning people in 
England and America for “ the conversion of the heathen ”’ ; 
mission stations and schools have been established and 
liberally endowed, and a steady stream of ardent young 
ministers has been flowing for two generations from Western 
training colleges to the Flowery Land ; yet what is the result 
of all this sustained effort? About a hundred thousand con- 
verts, a large proportion of whom are “ Rice Christians,” 
whose empty stomachs have brought about their change 
of faith. Many lapse after a few years. It is gener- 
ally allowed that, so far as the medical and surgical 
work of the missionaries is concerned, the Chinese recog- 
nise their European teachers and turn to them for help; 
but, on the other hand, to the mass of the people the latter 
have always been, and will always be, “foreign devils,” 
stirrers-up of strife, despised and suspected, ridiculed and 
feared. In short, Buddhist missionaries would have 
a better chance of converting the English than European 
sects have of converting the Chinese. Such is the theme 
Mr. Putnam Weale handles in “The Unknown God,” and 
it is curious that so sardonic a mind should not have assimi- 
lated the truth of the old adage that the devil is never so 
black as he is painted. To draw the Voltairean moral of 
the strange tale—viz., that it is missionaries in China who 
degenerate and are most in need of redemption—the author 
should have scrupulously avoided the least touch of caricature. 
He has, however, as the counsel for the prosecution, been 
over-eager in pressing home every point that tells against 
the defendants, and he has not scrupled to bring forward 
evidence that strains our credulity. Let us, however, trace 
the outline of his tale. 

In Chapter I. we see young Mr. Paul Hancock, fresh 
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from England, being introduced to his colleagues on the 
field of his future labors, a typically ugly and melancholy 
mission settlement, with its raw note of hostility to the land 
and people. The Rev. Ainsley Simon, “on whose face is 
stamped a curious mixture of resolution overcast by the 
spirit of compromise,” explains the unfinished and untidy 
state of the compound and the buildings by “this sad, 
never-ending lack of funds,” and by the difficulty of impres- 
sing the Board at home with the necessity of securing the 
brethren against the attacks of fever. But Hancock is made 
uneasy by “the wrongness” of everything that meets his 
eye. Even the English hymns, when intoned by the con- 
verts, sound sad, hopeless, and resigned—a plaintive Gospel 
of Despair as they rise on the alien air of the paddy fields, 
of the irresolute-looking trees and the ‘“ mud-colored 
native village.” Young Hancock’s disagreeable impressions 
are confirmed by close contact with the missionaries and 
with the members of the European colony. And here we 
may remark that Hancock himself has no individuality, but 
acts merely as the charge-sheet on which the indictment is 
drawn up. Thus very soon he learns that the rival missions 
—English, American, and French—are scarcely on speaking 
terms ; that Mr. Grey is hypocritical and a secret drunkard ; 
that Dr. Spike is an obstinate old dotard; that the Rev. 
Simon is “ another case of surrender to his environment,” 
&e., &e. 
his hand too plainly when he puts in the mouth of a sick 
missionary the damning record of general failure. “ After 
years of work we have only eight communicants and thirty- 
four catechumens. It is a sad record, Hancock, a sad 
record.”’ Nor does the fact that the Europeans generally 
are tarred with the same brush establish Mr. Putnam 
Weale’s impartiality. When we learn that Mr. Jerrins is 
a morphomaniac, and that Mr. Barchet Grand is a zealous 





Everything points one way, and the author shows | 


advocate of the claims of the European corset on Chinese | 


women, we feel the author’s satire is defeating his intention. 
Also, it is more than strange that while one of the only two 
sympathetic characters—the Commissioner, Mr. Denning— 
should be implicating himself in a conspiracy of Chinese 
Mohammedans, the villain of the piece, the Rev. Mr. Grey, 
should deliberately send young Paul Hancock to his death 
on an impossible mission. It is obvious that there is another 
side to the picture—one that the author, for his own ends, 
is careful not to present, and that, even if the missionaries 
be as self-interested and as crassly stupid as he paints them, 
yet in their struggle they are humanly and pathetically in- 
teresting. 

The author’s obvious ill-humor with and dislike of the 
European in China is to be regretted, since by his lack of 
art he injures his formidable case. Had he not charged his 
brush so thickly with bilious yellows, his picture, indeed, 
would be more striking. When he can spare time to turn 
aside from ridiculing his Europeans’ myopic density, his 
pages are often illuminating. His contention that in im- 
porting Christianity into China we are carrying coals to 
Newcastle, and that this largely accounts for our mission- 
aries’ failure, is highly original, and deserves close con- 
sideration : 


“To any people of the stamp of Europeans, Christianity 
and all it teaches—its parables, its Rule of Life, its philosophy, 
its perfect idealism—is the picture of a world which the un- 
imaginative and very definite-minded European accepts as 
the only equivalent of heaven upon earth which it has ever been 
possible to conceive. The Eastern atmosphere of the Bible 
from the first page to the last is redolent of a world about 
which the majority of white mankind will never know any- 
thing at all. My difficulty here is that there is not one 
word in the Bible which really suggests any idealism to the 
Chinese people. They understand and admit the sense and 
value of every word in the Bible because they are Easterners, 
and because the Biblical world is really their own world. And 
just because they understand it so well, it has no mystery, no 
idealism for them, and that is precisely what every people in 
the mass must be given. For instance, the parables and the 
miracles, which are so puzzling to so many minds at home— 
here everybody understands them at once; and when you 
have finished explaining them, you are overwhelmed with the 
feeling that you are a clumsy outsider, telling those men what 
they have always known better than you will ever know. It 
is because we have transplanted their imagery, made of it an 


exotic, set it in gold and jewellery and wafted it up to the 


clouds, that it has become what it is to us. It is for us a 
system of practical idealism; and when we bring it back to 
the East, after twenty centuries, this perfected idealism, we are 
immensely surprised to find that it has nothing to give the 
native mind which it has not always known.” 





|“ Chantry Land.” 


The speaker is Maddon, an unconventional isolated 
missionary, who, we are told, was “ accustomed to carrying 
his life in his own hand and saving it by a few adroit moves, 
like a fencer who is master of his foil.” It is a pity that 
Maddon apears in only half-a-dozen pages towards the close 
of the book, for he is a type better worth portrayal than 
are the missionaries of the settlement, whose’ views seem 
bounded by the walls of their compound. The author, 
by his sympathy with the Chinese mind, is par. 
ticularly well suited to instruct us, and he makes 
a good point when he insists, through the mouth of 
the Commissioner, “It is the Eur-Asian mixture of ideals 
and methods which makes times and men disjointed. It is 
the conflict of points of view which makes the trouble. You 
cannot find the proper meeting-point. But both people and 
customs (of China) are perfectly simple — extraordinarily 
simple—and natural when you look at them in the right 
way.” The “right way” for Mr. Putnam Weale is the in- 
telligence of sympathy; and we suggest that he has it in 
him to write a novel of Chinese life and character, in which 
the Europeans should appear merely as menacing black dots 
on the celestial horizon. He might, perhaps, do what Morier 
did for Persian character, if he could rid himself of his 
natural irritation and set to work purely as an artist. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


By Harotp ArmiTacE. (Sampson Low, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

As the history of a nation is the history of individuals, 
so the history of a land is the history of its villages, whether 
these have grown into towns or remained in pristine small- 
ness. Chronicles, therefore, of particular spots should be 
welcomed ; and Mr. Harold Armitage has performed an act 
of piety in dedicating a volume to the past and present of 
Norton in Derbyshire; though he has, perhaps, been unduly 
timid in naming his book, not after the place, but after its 
most eminent son. True, Chantrey is a pleasant figure, and 
so warm a lover of his birthplace as to deserve honor from its 
historian. But the essence of Mr. Armitage’s work lies in 
the record of the old families and the old customs, in the 
outlines and the atmosphere of a phase of life that is rapidly 
going from us. He loves the place and the past; he has 
the imagination that vivifies a parish register (and, indeed, 
parish registers are excellent reading for intelligent readers), 
and incidentally he notes curious old Christian names, some 
of which deserve revival: Emmots and Emmotas, in various 
spellings; Meriola and Mirialla; Godeth and Goodwitha; 
Malliana, Malion, and Malyan. Parcilia and Athania, in- 
deed, are rather startling; nor can Scisilia be considered an 
improvement upon Cecilia. The old industries, too, dying 
out like the old names, are affectionately recalled—the 
‘* scissors--smith,’’ the ‘‘ coverlet-weavers,’’ and ‘‘dish- 
turners,” and, above all, the scythe-makers and sickle-makers 
who wrought by ones and twos in village workshops; at the 
end of the eighteenth century this occupation employed 161 
men and boys at Norton, many of whom, doubtless, belonged 
to families in which it had been carried on for at least two 
hundred years. And in 1814 the scythe-smiths of Norton 
had their martyrs, nine decent men who were sent to prison 
for being trade unionists and whose woes are enshrined ina 
local song still existing. Probably no man in England now 
makes—or knows how to make—a scythe-blade by hand. 
The chapter upon “ Place Names,”’ again, is full of interest 
and antiquity. Would that in every ancient parish 
throughout the country some sympathetic soul would give 
a set of informal village lectures modelled upon Mr. Armi- 
tage’s chapters. And over the cheerful simplicity of these 
unpretentious records hangs a shadow that makes them 
poignant—the shadow of approaching absorption. Sheffield 
draws nearer and nearer, preparing to devour Norton, 4 
London has devoured Hoxton and Stepney and Brixton, and 
many another dear old village. If the flood cannot be 
stayed, let us at least write down the records, and photograph 
the antiquities of such villages as are left us. 

. * * 


“The Argentine in the Twentieth Century.” By AvsertB. 
Martinez and Mavrice Lewanpowski. (Unwin. 12s. 64. 
net.) 

In the crowd of books on the South American Republics 
that are now appearing, this volume stands out as containing 
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has distinctly achieved another great success,’ 
The ditieoes. 
et As for Corona, she is a real nice American cousin of “It is one of those books that leaves us at peace with the world, 
‘true Tilda,’ one more of ‘Q’s’ fresh and venturous and delightful a work of ripe scholarship, of mellow philosophy, and creative 
little girls. . . . Rare literary finish and fineness, and with a good vigour.”—Morning Post. 
deal of shrewd characterisation.”—The Times. “ Quiller-Couch has not written a more charming book. Every 
episode—and the story is a series of small episodes—is finished 
“An extremely winning and delightful and quietly amusing book.” with fine distinction.”’—The Observer. 


—Daily News. 


“*Q’s’ new novel, ‘ Brother Copas,’ is a delightfully human, sunny 
story.”’"—Daily Express. 


WESLEY AND KINGSWOOD, AND ITS FREE CHURCHES. 


Cloth, 2s. Gd. net. 
BRISTOL: ie W. ARROWSMITH Ltd. 


e can remember no modern novel which breathes a riper 
scholarship or a more gentle, tolerant humour. .. . Is both 
distinguished and delightful.’’—Morning Leader. 


26 Illustrations. 
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“The Book Monthly is now enlarged and makes an exceedingly 
pleasant and readable publication.” 
—C.iavupivus OxesR, in the British Weekly. 


ee THE s 


BOOK MONTHLY 


You know the “ Book Monthly” by name—you very often see it 
quoted in the papers. It is a brightly written, bri htly illus- 
trated magazine about the books and the literary affairs of the 
day. But as yet you have not taken it in! Well, you are 
missing something, and you should at once arrange to get it 
regularly. It is an instructing, entertaining “guide, philosopher 
and friend” for the reader near pon centre of things or far 
away. Being now seven years old, and so grewn up, it has just 
been enlarged, and made more popular and practical in con- 
tents and style. Read it, and you will know what to read; 
what’s what and who’s who in the book world. 


THE BOOK MONTHLYis published on the 1st of each month by Stmpkin, 

Marshall & Co., [dd., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. It costs Sixpence, 

and it can be ordered from any Bookseller, Bookstall or Newsagent. The 
Publishers will send it, post free, for a year, inland or abroad, on receipt 
of eivht shillings. You can have a copy of the current number posted to 
you by forwarding 6d. or @ specimen back number for nothing. 
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By Professor BREUL 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON 


Dr. Dillon discusses at length, with prepossessions of his own, 
(1) the tone of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s speech on arbitra- 


tion, and (2) the recent extraordinary proceedings of 
M. Stolypin. 
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most valuable statistics on all matters relating to the com- 
mercial development of the Republic. M. Martinez has been 
Under-Secretary to the Argentine Minister of Finance, and 
he has secured an introduction from M. Pellegrine, a former 
President of the Argentine. The book, which has been trans- 
lated by Mr. Bernard Miall from the third French edition, 
is divided into four parts. The first deals with the Argen- 
tine from an economic standpoint, and gives lists of the 
railway companies, tables of population, descriptions of 
ports and docks, navigable rivers, canals, and so forth. The 
agricultural prospects of the country are next considered, 
the conditions of the production of wheat in the Argentine 
being compared with those in Russia, and full tables of the 
agricultural yield and of such agricultural industries as 
tobacco, cotton, rubber, and arboriculture, are inserted. The 
last two sections treat of ‘The Argentine from the Commer- 
cial and Industrial Point of View” and “ Argentine Finance.” 
The very full statistical tables make the book of great value 
to intending immigrants, or to those who have commercial 
interests in the country. 
- * ~ 


“The Love of Jesus: A Manual of Prayer, Meditation, 
and Preparation for Holy Communion.” By Sir Henry 
8S. Lunn. (Hodder & Stoughton. 1s. 6d. net.) 

THERE is a good deal in this little book that will remind 
Anglican readers of the teaching of the early Tractarians. 
In particular, much of what Sir Henry Lunn says in the 
Introductory Letter to the “ People called Methodists ’’ could 
easily be supposed to come from the pen of Pusey, or Keble, 
or Isaac Williams. He insists on the spiritual value of 
meditation, fasting, and self-discipline, and of frequent 
communion. Sir Henry calls to mind Wesley’s insistence 
on the absolute duty of fasting, and regrets that the quarterly 
fast-days are “now for all practical purposes non-existent, 
save as printed in the Methodist minister’s pocket-book.” 
He thinks that one of the great dangers of Christianity in 
the present day is that personal devotion may be crowded 
out of life, and that even work in the cause of social progress 
cannot justify any slackness in the private practice of 
religion or in public worship. This is applied particularly 
to Methodism, which, in Sir Henry’s opinion, has gained 
politically and ecclesiastically, but is “at best little more 
than holding its own in relation to the growth of population.”’ 
The prayers and collects in the little book are taken from 
Thomas & Kempis, St. Gregory, St. Ambrose, St. Francis of 
Assisi, Bishop Andrewes, John and Charles Wesley, the 
ancient liturgies, and other sources that belong to the 
Church Universal. There is a good deal in the book that 
runs counter to the modern mind; but many people will be 
glad to have in so interesting a form the prayers and 
meditations which Sir Henry Lunn has collected from so 
many sources. 

cs * * 

“Turner.” By J. E. Puyruian. (Grant Richards. 2s. net.) 
Since the protagonists of Victorian art-criticism ceased 

to wrangle over Turner, there have been a great number of 

minor books published on the same subject, the recent 

“Turner Revival,’ created by the opening of the new wing 

at the Tate Gallery, being alone responsible for a consider- 

able batch of Turner literature. On a subject so well worn, 

it is difficult to find anything fresh to say. Mr. J. E. 

Phythian’s little volume succeeds, however, in giving 

the semblance of novelty, if not novelty itself. 

The tone of the book is quite admirably free from 

extravagance; in fact it strikes one as being an 

essay on Turner criticism, rather than an apology for the 
artist, and its moderate weighing of pros and cons put for- 
ward by different critics—chiefly Ruskin, and Hamerton, 
and Monkhouse—is refreshing after the rather turgid flow 
of eulogistic rhetoric to which we are accustomed. The bio- 
graphical sketch is judiciously slight; the author concerns 
himself mainly with the broader esthetic questions involved 
in a consideration of Turner’s art production in his “ Epic of 

Humanity,” as it is happily termed. There are twenty-four 

reproductions of Turner’s pictures. 

+ ” as 


Red-Letter Days of Samuel Pepys.” By E. F. ALey. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. E. F. Aten has made a collection of selected 
passages intended to serve “as a good introduction to 
such as do not know Mr. Pepys and wish to make 





the acquaintance of that most original and entertaining 
gentleman.” The passages are grouped under different head- 
ings, and the choice has been well made, though we cannot 
help feeling that Pepys suffers even more than most writers 
—we had almost said more than any writer—from presenta- 
tion in this abbreviated form. In many cases the extracts 
occupy only three or four lines, and, while agreeing with the 
editor that those who have failed to make acquaintance with 
Pepys have missed a rare treat, it seems to us that passages 
of greater length would be more likely to send readers 
to the complete diary. Mr. H. B. Wheatley, who is respon- 
sible for the best edition of Pepys in existence, contributes 
a short introduction. 





Che Geek m the City. 


Prive Friday Price Friday 


morning, morning, 

April 21. April 29. - 
Coneols ove eee ove eee eee 81zZ oo 81 
Midland Deferred... abu wee es 78 eee 77 
Canadian Pacific ... ui i --. S502 w. 2339 
Peru Pref. ... ‘in _ 7 nr 427 ov 424 
Mexican Railway Stock ... sas ee 583 oo 563 


Money is still pouring into the Exchequer on an unprece- 
dented scale from the overdue Income-tax payments, and as 
the trade boom still continues in almost all parts of the 
country, the supplies of money for short loan purposes are 
still unequal to the demand. Hence bill-brokers, who 
speculated confidently on very cheap money in the second 
half of April, are sadly disappointed. In fact, the market 
has been compelled to borrow large sums from the Bank 
of England at the official rate of 34 per cent. It is no doubt 
this unexpected stringency of money that has been mainly 
responsible for the unfortunate decline of Consols, which 
has spread depression through the Home Railway Market. 
The Queensland Loan was left mainly on the hands of the 
underwriters, and altogether it seems clear that gilt-edged 
securities ought to be popularised in this country. Mr. 
Lloyd George has a very great opportunity if he would 
drive officialdom out of the beaten rut, and boldly announce 
a resort to £10 bonds, which should be issued freely 
through the post offices. The experiment should be tried 
with Irish Land Stock, as there are large borrowings every 
year under this head. Large investors are at present un- 
favorable to Government securities, being greedy for higher 
rates of interest. But to the small investor, the small bond, 
with coupons attached (yielding him about 3 per cent.), 
would come as a boon and a blessing—especially in Ireland, 
where the banks usually pay only 1 per cent. on deposits. 
It is to be feared, however, that the officials will prevail 
over the public interest. 


Morocco anD MEXxIco. 

The Foreign Market has also been unfavorably affected 
by the troubles in Morocco, which threaten to set up friction 
between Germany and France. But plenty of money is 
coming forward for investment, and American Railways 
have begun to show a good deal of speculative strength. I 
am assured by a gentleman who recently conversed with 
Mr. Taft that the President is extremely averse to any in- 
terference in Mexico, where Americans are extremely un- 
popular—so much so that President Diaz has been forced to 
give “leave of absence” to Mr. Corral, an Americanised 
Mexican, who is his second in command. Upon the whole, 
the Stock Exchange is disposed to anticipate a peaceful 
settlement in Mexico; for the present outbreak is mainly 
due to the action of a few men who want a share in the 
spoils of office. They have been playing, however, upon 
popular discontent, and the condition of the Mexican peon 
is so miserable that the land reforms now promised ought 
not to be delayed. The recent strength of the American 
Market may be inspired by the increase of deposits in the 
American banks, which has attracted some attention here, 
as it is usually the signal for a Bullish movement. But 
Wall Street will not operate freely until the Trust decisions 
are handed down by the Supreme Court. The fate of the 
Reciprocity Bill and of the Free List Bill are additional 
causes of uncertainty. Good judges, however, feel pretty 
sure that at the present time the best American railways 
offer a sound investment. 
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Your Letter-Paper 


If it carries the watermark “ Pompeian Parchment” you may rely upon it being correct 
for every occasion for an and professi-nal use. 


appeal to your taste because of its pure, creamy tone, its ample 
bulk and its delightful writing surface. 


Octavo, Albert & Duchess at . per ; — | Large Octavo 
at I/- per | 
All sizes are handsomely boxed. 


Think of the Quality and then of the Price 


and next time you buy 


Pompeian Parchment 


Pompeian Parchment carries the 


Pompeian Parchment will also appeal to you 


at 1/6 per 5 quires 
at 1/6 per 100 


Envelopes to match 
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THE CHURCH ARMY. 


28th Anniversary SERVICE at St. Paul’s Cathe: 
dral, Wednesday, May 3rd, at 7.30 p.m. 


Preacher: THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL. 


THE ANNUAL MEETINGS 


will be held on Thursday, May 4th, at the Queen's 
Hall, Langham Place, W. 
At 3 p.m. Chairman; The DUKE OF ARCYLL. 
At 7.30 p.m. Chairman: The BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS. 
Supported by Bishops, Members of Parliament, and Members 
ofthe Staff. One thousand Officers and Workers are expected. 


H.H. PRINCESS MARIE LOUISE OF SCHLESWIG- 
HOLSTEIN has graciously consented to receive cheques 
and promises at both Meetings. 

Tickets of admission FREE on application to Captain R. B. 
FEILDEN, late R.A., me ent | Secretary Church Army Head- 
quarters, 55, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. A few 
numbered reserved seats still available. 
APPLICATION is necessary. 
grams—“ Battleaxe, London.” 





For these EARLY 
Telephone—Paddington 3440. Tele- 
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BOOKSELLERS. 





THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 


Lists Sent Post FREE. 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
The 1s, Illustrated Bible, 1s. 3d, post free. The Red Letter Bible, from 5s. 4d. 
The Indexed Salvation New Testament, is. 6d. post free. [post free, 
The Red Letter New Testament, is., 1s. 6d. post free. 
The Sunday School Prize Bible, with Coloured Illustration, 1s. 6d. post free. 
Wide Margin Reference Bibles, from 3s. 9d. post free, 
The Self-Rxplanatory Teachers’ Bible, 12s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. post free. 





J. POOLE @ CO.,., 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 











ANNUAL CATALOGUE, IQ1I. 
CLAISHER’S NEW ANNUAL CATALOCUE OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


is now ready, and will be sent on application. 
Comprises a great variety of books in all departments of literature at special 
BARGAIN PRICES. 


WILLIA™M GLAISHER, Ltd., 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Librarians should apply for this useful Catalogue. 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VIII. OF THE NATION 


will be ready in a few days, and may be 
obtained free on application to the Manager. 
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Poehl’s 
SPERMIN 


Essence 


Spermin is the 
NATURAL SOURCE OF HEALTH 


and vital strength isolated and purified 
from organic bases. 

In the form of the essence Spermin 
acts as a 


REVIVER OF VITAL ENERGY 


and so stimulates healthy body juices 
which resist disease and retard vital 
decline. 


NERVOUS BREAKDOWN, FATIGUE 
from OVERWORK, 


and MENTAL and PHYSICAL 
EXHAUSTION brought about by 
over-indulgence in athletics, will find 
a corrective in 


POEHL’S SPERMIN ESSENCE. 


It is of SPECIAL CURATIVE VALUE in 
all DISORDERS of the BLOOD, the NERVES, 
and the HEART. 


Sold in original bottles under the warranty nty of the ORGANO- 
THERAPEUTIC INSTITUTE of Professor Von Poehl 
and Sons, by all chemists, 8/6 per bottle. 











Address for free literature— 
A. & M. ZIMMERMANN, Dept. I, 3, LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C, 














HELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB CRUISE EASTER FULL 


£12 12s. CRUISE TO BARCELONA, PALMA, ALGIERS, 
GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, & LISBON. May 2nd 


£18 18s. cruise To st. PETERSBURG, 
STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN, &c, May 25th. 





The Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N,W. 





APPEALS. 





Qeouw® DOGS BE VIVISECTED? If you think they should not, please sign 
the Nation's Petition to Parliament praying for their exemption. Forms 
and leaflets post free NaTionat Canine Derence Leave, 27, Regent St., 8.W. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—KING’S COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN, KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 








(Under the Patronage of her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA). 





The LECTURES are adapted to Students above the age of 16. 

Preparation is given for the following Examinations: Those of 
the University of London in the Faculties of Arts and Science, the 
London University Certificate in Religious Knowledge, the Arch- 
bishop’s Diploma in Theology, the King’s College Diploma for the 
— Graduate Course in Home Science. There are Matriculation 
Classes. 

Separate Courses of interest to non-examination students are 
given in History, Literature, Philosophy, Botany, and Biology; also 
in the Home Science subjects of Sanitary Science and Hygiene, and 
the Economics of Women’s Work. 

The Art School is inspected by the Hon. Visitors, Mr. David 
Murray, and other Royal Academicians, and is under the immediate 
direction of Mr. C. M. Q. Orchardson, R.O.I., assisted by Miss 
Hawksley. In addition to the ordinary studio work a Special Class 
ed Girls under 17 is held on Tuesdays and Thursdays from two to 
our. 

Instruction in Music is given by Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Haas, 
Professor Whitehouse, Herr Woltmann, and others, and in Theory 
by Professor Vernham. 

THE EASTER TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, MAY 4TH. 

Further information may be obtained from the Secretary, 13, 
Kensington Square, W 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., 
at the School. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY. 
Founded 1811. 








Head Master - Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 


Assisted by a highly qualified Resident Staff, 
including four University Graduates. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL 


with accommodation for 150 boarders. 
Entrance Exhibitions for the sons of Congregational Ministers. 
Leaving Scholarships open to all. 
Boys may be entered from 10 years of age. 
Fees from 50 gns. per annum. 
Midsummer Term will commence on Monday, May Ist. 
For prospectus apply to Revd. W. MONK JONES, M.A., Memorial Hall, E.C. 





PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident mistresses 

and y Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Fourteen acres of ground 

with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate 
reparatory School. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Education ‘horoughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pro- 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, B.8.0. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent babits of 
work. Specialencouragement given te leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full Domestic Course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 

Analysis PROVES that 


PLASMON ect OATS 


MID- 
“Is The Premier Oat-Food.”’—Jedical Times. 


LOTHIAN 
PORRIDCE IN PERFECTION. 4 minutes’ boiling only. 6d. pkt. 
PLASMON is used by the ROYAL FAMILY. 

















EDUCATIONAL. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above ,sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





MALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, May 3Cth and 
3lst, and June lst. One of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 
for Day Boys) perannum. Faber Exhibition of £12 awarded to the boy 
who does best in examination. Council Nominations, value £12 per an- 
num, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholar. 
ship. For particulars apply to the Headmaster or Secretary. 








MILL HILL SCHOOL, London, N.W. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS will be held on June 29th and two 
following days. Applications should be made at once to the Bursar, 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Summer Term begins May 2nd. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 


ALL 


nires 








FREE CHURCH 


lus. Prospectus 


Scholarships 
PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Headmaster: R. L, Ager, M.A. (Rugby 


stafford? 
EGE; 
cout 
NEXT TERM MAY 4th, Schooland Corpus Christi Co)., Ox ord) 











CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Forthcoming Examination, 

Junior Appointments in certain Departments (18-194), 

Ist June, 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London. W. 











TYPEWRITING. 





YPEWRITING.—MSS. carefully copied, 10d. per 1000 over 
10,000 words. All work receives ee and personal attention 
Miss STEAR, 39, St. James's Street. S.W. 





This is it! 


PROPHESYINGS & SPIRIT RAPPINGS 


By S. HENRY. (One Shilling, post free.) 
Publisher: Moreton Lodge, Leominster. 





Che Economist. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 
Price 8d. By Post, 844. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE UNITED KinepoM, £2 
CoLONIES AND ABROAD, £2 4s. 

The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition toa large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST issubscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL. 
Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
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HOTELS & 























OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Saniiation. Fireproof Floors. Tclephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 8/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘ Thackeray, London.” 
Kingsley Hotel—“* Bookcraft, London.” 


Telegraphic Addresses 














LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, , W.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 











AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 





BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 











NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier ; 1st-Class ; moderate. 


SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. — West Cliff Gdns. From 3/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 











Ed. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 








BUXTO 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. 
DEAL. 


"Phone 4. _ J. Little. 





BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EDINBURGH. 


ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). _ Scotland’s leading» Hotel. 


FOLKESTONE, 
TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
dence. Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSExX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


8S. R. Jefferson. 
































ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LLANDUDNO. 
THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. Facing Sea. Centre of 
Promenade. Premier position. Apply W. L. Thomas. 





LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 


J. T. Weaver. 





Grounds 9 acres. 





KNOTSFORD. Supr. Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 





PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 





MATLOCK 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, ‘ke. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1863. H. Challand. 









PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda __ Tel. No. P.O. 3. W. H. Miles. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE'S CAFE, Lord St.,Hot Luncheons, Af’noonTeas. Tel.647. 























SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, and 
electric lift. att Price, Manager. 
ENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, south Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
. K. W. Hicks. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. Tel. 297 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 


HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broed St. let Ci. an Tel. 212 





THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week's issue will contain in addition to all 
the regular features 


The Comments of Bagshot 
(Second Series). 
XIII.—More About History. 


“The Little Towns-Joul. - 
By H. Belloc. 


“The Cupboard of Dreams. * 
By Miss E. Sharp. 


; _ Reviews. 
F. C. G. Cartoons. Events of the Week. 
ONE PENNY. 


Saturday Westminster. April 29. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 




















NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. ForeIGN, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusuisnine Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 
Telephones :— Business: Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 
Central 4511. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 
Single copies of Taz Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
Beck Page, or Page } £1000 £500 £210 0 
facing matter 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 400 200 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions 8d. per line. 
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